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OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


The Hospital has been endorsing Shakspere’s dictum upon 
the advantages of a cheerful disposition— 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a, 

It even agrees with Solomon that it ‘‘doeth good like a 
medicine,” which, for a medical paper, is praise indeed. At 
the same time, one cannot but reflect that the doctors them- 
selves have something to do with our lack of cheerfulness. 
We are not all ‘‘soured ” and ‘‘ disappointed ” because we 
are neither rich nor famous, as the Hospital implies. The 
‘‘ riddle of the painful earth’’—the unrighted wrong, the 
sufferings of the innocent, the impunity of the widespread 
wickedness—only affects those who ‘‘ think and feel,” a small 
What helps to depress many of us is the wand 
poor 


minority. 
of our medical advisers, which not only, as in 
Sancho Panza’s case, removes all our favourite dishes from 
the board, but everything else which we take delight in, 
and especially tobacco. Whether our lives would be 
sorter without our doctors is a question as difficult to be 
solved as what will be the opinions of posterity upon our 
kterary works, but, without doubt, they would be merrier. 
One would be sorry to think that the faculty thus deprive 
us of a ‘‘ natural tonic”’ in order that we should be driven 
to take their drugs; but it does look a little suspicious. 
How can man be merry when, if he consults physicians, 
he is recommended “ to take a walk of at least six miles a 
diy,” or ‘‘a sea voyage,” or ‘‘ oatmeal porridge,” or ‘‘ to 
go to Droitwich”’ to be pickled? In the thousand-and-one 
prescriptions I keep in my desk, there is not a word about 


enjoying oneself. 





® The last dictum of the doctors (German this time) is that 
‘‘early rising tends to exhaust the physical powers and to 
shorten life.” We ought to be well accustomed by this 
time to find all our old sanitary rules and beliefs denounced 
by the faculty, but this is really too bad. 
Early to bed and early to rise 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise 
is a proverb which has had almost the force of a Scripture 
text with us for generations, and now it seems it was all 
We ought to lie in bed in the mornings, and go 
A German savant has discovered from 


wrong. 
there very late. 
investigations into this matter that, among persons eighty 
years of age, four out of five have not retired to rest till 
‘*well into the small hours,” and have not got up till late 
in the day. Our old friend the early bird seems to have 
been entirely mistaken; it is the night bird that gets the 
worm. To say that this new view is contrary to nature 
and common-sense may be no argument, or in these days 
of paradox may be even an argument on the other side; 
but one may at least be allowed to suspend one’s judgment. 
One point, however, we may at once concede, though it is 
it is bad to get up early in the 
morning if you go to bed late. This is one of the worst 
forms of burning the candle at both ends, and to the brain- 


too apt to be overlooked : 


worker is fatal. 


The statement of the American literary gentleman that 
Dickens has become ‘‘ impossible and intolerable” has to 
be taken, doubtless, with a good deal of salt, even as 
regards our cousins in the United States; while, as 
respects ourselves, the fact that millions of his books have 
been sold since his death, and that two popular editions of 
his works are at this moment in course of publication, may 
be held to dispose of that fallacy. But in America, if we 
are to believe a writer in the current number of the North 
American Review, it that a generation has 
grown up that knows little or nothing about Dickens. 
**In a town whose culture has acquired the triteness of a 
proverb ”—which one concludes is that Hub of the Universe, 
Boston—he describes a little dinner party of nine, where 
no one was over thirty-five, and two had never read Dickens 
at all! The others, it seems, had been so condescending as 
to read some of his works, but one was “in that condition 
of mind most hopeless to the true lover of Dickens, 
Tale of Two Cities’ his 

story—which may be 
index of their intelli- 
gence—was ‘‘ Dombey and Son”; yet in an extempor- 
instituted in that novel they all 
broke down most lamentably. The gentleman who sup- 
plies this evidence, as he considers it, of ‘the 
dence of Dickens” anecdote of a 
Harvard undergraduate, who, whether he 
had read ‘‘ Pendennis,” replied, ‘‘ No, I have not read any 
of Dickens yet, but I mean to.” which he evidently thinks 
supports his theory, though others may conclude it rather 
reflects on the University to which this youth belonged 
than on the novelist. It was once stated by a wit, who 
could occasionally stoop to puns, that at Harvard they did 
not read ‘‘half hard” enough, and it would really seem 
that they do not read the best books. We may svon find,” 
this critic, ‘‘in volumes of ‘extracts’ 

all the American public cares to know of 
But this, again, will seem to many rather to 
of the American public than of 


does seem 


inasmuch as she thought ‘A 
masterpiece.” Their favourite 
taken, by-the-bye, as 


some 


aneous examination 
deca- 
gives us also an 


being asked 


concludes and 
‘ selections’ 
Dickens.” 

prove ‘the decadence” 
the author of ** Martin Chuzzlewit.” 


The most irreverent scientific person with whom litera- 
ture has made us acquainted is the gentleman who would 
‘botanise upon his mother's grave”; but the railway 


engineer beats him. It was not so long ago that a line 
was “under consideration” to run through Borrowdale, 
the most beautiful and also, perhaps, the narrowest valley 
in England. It is now actually projected to run a line 
through the undercliff in the Isle of Wight. There cannot 
in this case be the shadow of pretence for “‘ facilitating the 
opportunity of visiting this picturesque locality ” ; for any- 
one who is at Ventnor or at Shanklin (both railway stations 
already), and possesses the usual number of legs, can 
explore it on foot in a single hour. This little Paradise is 
extremely small, and the footprints of the iron horse would 
utterly destroy it. Of course, we are told that ‘it will in 
no way interfere with the natural beauties ofthe locality”; 
but this is always the case—in the prospectus. Consider- 
ing the sacrifice of public interests this scheme would 
necessarily involve, it seems the most offensive that 
science and greed have yet planned together. The 
fact of the proposed terminus being at the back of the 
Consumption Hospital, where invalids come for quiet and 
rest, does not the least astonish one, and is quite on a piece 
with the indifference to the higher needs of humanity 
which characterises these incursions of the modern Vandal. 
It will make, he tells us, the patients’ coals cheaper ! 


The estimate of Dunmow Flitch winners—made, no 
doubt, by bachelors, and anything but trustworthy 
puts the number of couples who had not quarrelled 
within a year and a day of their wedding at only 
five for 410 years—i.e., from 1445 to 1855. Since then 
the numbers have considerably increased, notwith- 
standing all the modern talk of marriage being a failure. 
Still, comparatively but few happy pairs have sent in their 
claim for the Flitch, a circumstance that may charitably 
have been put down to their not caring for bacon. The 
original tenure of the manor, out of which the custom arose, 
has, however, recently been published, and triumphantly 
refutes—or, at least, gives ample grounds for refuting 
the calumnies against matrimony, so far as Dunmow is 
concerned. ‘‘ Whatever married couple shall go to the 
Priory,” it runs, ‘‘and, kneeling on two sharp-pointed 
stones, will,” &c., &. Many a man may not have 
exchanged an angry word with his wife who would use 
‘* swear words” at having to kneel on a sharp stone. This, 
then, is how Dunmow saves its bacon. If hassocks (or 
knee-caps) were provided, no doubt we should read of many 
more examples of matrimonial felicity. 


I see a book well spoken of, ‘‘ French without Tears,” 
which sounds like a belated political work, but which is in 
reality an attempt to teach an alien tongue. It professes to 
impart to us every civilised language (‘‘and also German”’) 
without tears. I do not pretend to understand the 
system, but it cannot be worse, to judge by my own 
experience, than those at present in vogue. The author 
describes how he tried to learn German in Germany, and 
came home inten months to find a nephew, whom he had 
left almost an infant, become a proficient in it during the 
same period. At the feet of that infant he subsequently 
sat, and, like him, became a linguist by ‘ object-lessons.”’ 
Grammars (one is sorry to hear) come afterwards, like tit- 
bits after you have dined, ‘‘ when you have mastered first 
principles.”” There may be something in it, for all I know, 
but I am very certain that a person who has no turn for 
languages can never, to any practical advantage, be taught 
them. I know one individual pretty well who learnt (so it 
was called while he was doing it) Latin for twelve years, 
Greek for eight, French for seven, and German for six 
years, and has acquired none of them. A few Latin phrases 
and some infamously pronounced French ones are all that 
his linguistic studies have bequeathed to him. To those 
who have some capacity for an alien tongue object-lessons 
may be of assistance; but to a very large minority of 
human beings the attempt to improve their minds in this 
direction is foredoomed, I am convinced, to failure. 


From one thing ignorance in this department of human 
knowledge does preserve us. One is spared the contempt 
which the gentleman who thinks he has mastered a foreign 
tongue always feels for the pronunciation of another gentle- 
man in the same proud position, and one never arouses the 
rare mirth of the scholar by making false quantities in the 
dead languages. Though (for the most excellent reasons) 
I have never suffered from this ridicule, it has always 
struck me as being rather ‘‘ bad form” like a 
fourth-form boy than a sixth-form boy; yet the most 
cannot resist it. There 
as in pedestrians, who 


more 


grave and reverend seigniors 
seems to be a certain malignity 
delight in their friends’ failures to keep up with them— 
in the way in which linguists treat one another. 


Two very young gentlemen have been caught in the 
act of embarking for Canada with ‘three new revolvers 
and seventy-five pounds” —the latter somebody else’s 
property. They had, we are told, ‘‘ conceived the idea of 
an adventurer’s career” from being ‘‘ inflamed by sensa- 
tional fiction.” This is what is always said of bad boys. 
My experience of them, which is long and varied, is that 
the real bad ones neither read fiction nor anything else. 
The accusation is made chiefly by persons who object to 
fiction in toto and delight in traducing it. If exciting 
reading has such extraordinary influence, why do not the 
societies for the improvement of the young employ writers 
who can ‘‘ inflame” them with a desire for chivalric adven 
ture—to become soldiers and sailors, for example — 


them? The fact is that boys who break open tills and 
levant with the money, or are exceptionally brutal in their 
behaviour, may be as cunning as they are audacious; but 
imagination—and, therefore, the capability of being influ- 
enced by it through literature—is the faculty in which they 
are most deficient. 





The triumphs of literature are interesting to its disciples 
even when their own time for such things has passed away, 
or when they are incapacitated by illness from taking part in 
them. A sick author tells me he was greatly excited the 
other day by the account of a ‘‘ recital” and its reception, 
communicated aloud to him from the newspaper by a devoted 
‘‘The reading was notable for its brilliancy and 
poetic feeling. One graceful little piece so delighted the 
audience that he was obliged to repeat it. At the con- 
clusion bouquets were hurled, and delirious damsels rushed 
pell-mell on the platform in spite of the attendants. One 
young lady even took a header on to it, but was fortunately 
none the worse. For some time after the departure of the 
reciter, a very large number of persons who showed no 
signs of departure were still clamouring for more.” ‘‘ Good 
Heavens, how gratifying!” murmured the invalid. ‘‘ What 
did he read? I suppose [very faintly] he did not happen to 
choose any selections from my works. What was the name 
of the reciter?” ‘‘It was not a literary recital at all, 
Uncle. It was Paderewski on the piano.” Here the sick 
author uttered a few words with such wholly unexpected 
vigour that the niece describes herself as having been 
‘* frichtened out of her wits.” 


niece. 


In a recent article upon the illustration of stories the 
Daily News describes the little differences that sometimes 
occur between novelists and artists in consequence of the 
latter’s ‘“‘ treatment,” with two shocking examples of it. 
It is not that the artists are badly treated by the novelists 
(quite the contrary), but that the subjects of the latter are 
made subservient to artistic effect. The pen may be 
‘* mightier than the sword,” but it has not a chance against 
the pencil. The novelist may imagine a scene, but if it does 
not ‘‘ lend itself to illustration” the artist either imagines 
one for himself, or alters the thing to suit the exigencies 
of his calling. A well-known case is that of a lawyer 
who, instead of being in his office, where the novelist put 
him, was translated to the croquet-ground, with his busi- 
ness documents flying about him in a high wind. It was 
a striking picture, no doubt, but it dissatisfied the story- 
teller. It is the opinion of some novelists, indeed, that 
critics are not the only people who ‘‘ smell the paper- 
knife” instead of reading the books they profess to illus- 
trate. I donot know about that, but ‘‘A Perfect Treasure” — 
a little work of my own describing quite another kind of 
valuable, a domestic retainer—was portrayed in the frontis- 
piece asa baby. At the same time, it must be admitted 
that those who have to illustrate the modern novel 
where the mind and not the body is dissected, and there is 
no dramatic incident beyond a gentleman's losing his hat 
have rather a hard time of it. From this point of view, a 
‘** penny dreadful” is much easier to ‘‘treat”’ than a story of 
fashionable life, where, instead of ‘‘ dropping into one 
another,” the characters only drop in to five o’clock tea. 
The poor artists have to make bricks without straw, like the 
Israelites, without their racial faculty of turning everything 
to profit. 


When the question, ‘‘ What book of short stories shall I 
read *” is put to us one may safely say, ‘‘Get one of ‘ Q’s.’” 
Though ‘‘Q” is nearer the end of the alphabet, he is in this 
matter almost ‘‘ A.’ Indeed, he has a most striking resem- 
blance to ‘‘ A.”’, who, needless to say, is Mr. Stevenson. If 
**Q’s” last collection, ‘‘ [Saw Three Ships, and other Winter's 
Tales,” is not quite so good as ‘‘ Noughts and Crosses,” it is 
still very good. His short stories are, in my opinion, 
always better than his long ones, but that is no dis- 
paragement of the latter, since his short stories are so 
very good. of them what, alas! we have 
so seldom to say of any story: ‘‘I wish they were 
The highwayman’s story in the present book 
is an example of this. One asks in vain, ‘‘ How does it 
end? What has become of this desperate and delightful 
scoundrel ?” We shall hear, of course, some day, but we 
want to hear now. The gentleman who has expressed his 
opinion that ‘‘ all the stories have been told” is certainly 
wrong in ‘‘Q’s” case. Howstrangely he contrasts, by-the- 
bye, with the nowaday novelists referred to above, who have 
not one poor half-pennyworth of incident to give us in their 
To exchange their books for one of 
picture - gallery of dramatic 


One says 


longer.” 


ocean of small talk ! 
**Q’s” is like visiting a 
subjects after having passed one’s morning in looking 
in the windows of the cheap photograph shuope. 
The vulgar, self - satisfied with their 
(metaphorically) in the arm-holes of their waistcoats, and 
the hateful, egotistic young women with their apings of 
fashion, are swept from our retina, and people worth 
reading about, though we do not so often meet them, fill 
their place. The “realism” of these authors, upon which 
they plume themselves so much, is, in fact, conventionalism ; 
it is quite possible that the portraits they give us may be 
‘‘as like as life” (as the cheap photographers say), but 
the lives, unfortunately, are not worth taking; what 
they produce are “ negatives” in a double sense. Now, 
‘“‘Q’s” portraits are positive enough, and even sometimes 


men, thumbs 


superlative. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 


THE DYING PARLIAMENT. 

The Parliament of 1886 is dying, and no one desires to prolong 
its life a day beyond its appointed time. Perhaps it will 
hardly be reckoned one of the great Parliaments of Queen 
Victoria, but it has at least deserved the title of one of the 
most useful and most business-like. It has not witnessed the 
dawn of some great new reputation, the rise of a figure such 
as that of a Pitt,a Canning, or a Gladstone, to which the 
fingers of all men could point as a leader of his generation. 
But it has advanced the fame of some Parliamentary 
figures, has sustained many arduous conflicts with a certain 
strength, and it has left a good broad mark on the history of 
the time. The Parliament of the first Gladstone Ministry, 
and perhaps even more the Beaconsfield Government, were 
filled with striking, sometimes eccentric, but always strongly 
marked personalities. Nearly all of them are gone now, and 
the Parliament of to-day is a model of routine unvaried by a 
single touch of piquancy. Where are Mr. Delahunty, Sir 
Patrick O’Brien, Tom Collins, Major O'Gorman, The O'Gorman 
Mahon, and many others? They are gone, and their places are 
taken by bores or dullards, by the Conybeares, by the Mortons, 
and by the Seymour Keays. ‘The one member who preserves a 
touch of personal brightness, which used so prominently to 
relieve the dulness of House of Commons talk and procedure, 
is Mr. Cuninghame Graham ; and Mr. Graham seems to have 
lost something of the light play of wit which stil! fiashes 
through his private dialogue. 

Of course no House can be said to be dull which contains 
one figure of surpassing interest. Mr. Gladstone is still its 
unique ornament, conspicuous as ever by the beauty of his 
presence, the fascination of his oratory, the grace and dignity of 
his bearing. But he has not been a constant attendant ; he has 
usually left the routine duties of leader 
of the Opposition to Sir William Harcourt 
aud less frequently to Mr. John Morley. 
On occasions, indeed, he has spoken with 
all his old fire and brilliancy. His 
speeches on the death of John Bright, 
on the royal grants, and one or two of 
the Irish orations can properly be 
numbered among Mr. Gladstone’s great 
efforts, so animated in delivery have they 
been. His place as regular and tactical 
leader of the Opposition has always 
cleverly, and at times even brilliantly, 
been taken by Sir William Harcourt, 
whose great personal score has been the 
defeat of the Tithes Bill and the attack 
on the scheme for effecting the reduction 
of licenses by compensation. His wit, his 
learning, his skill as a Parliamentarian, 
all mark out Sir William Harcourt as the 
future leader of the House of Commors, 
should a Gladstonian Ministry come into 
power. On the other hand, Mr. Morley 
has receded almost as definitely as Sir 
William Harcourt has advanced. One 
or two of his set orations have been 
excellent, but he is not apt at debate; he 
has a certain intellectual contempt of 
the House, which reveals itself in his 
manner and in his whole mental attitude, 
and he can probably never aspire to rank 
with the great Parliamentary figures of 
the century. Inthe same way, Lord Randolph Churchill, after 
his brilliant and entirely successful leadership of the House, 
and after one or two of the most destructive pieces of criticism 
ever heard within its walls, has practically disappeared. His 
once familiar figure has been rarely seen, and his striking, 
if ungraceful, delivery is rarely heard. In contrast with 
his disappearance is the distinct rise of two political 
figures, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour's 
career practically dates from Lord Salisbury’s second Govern- 
ment. In 1886 he was known as a clever young man, cultured, 
attractive, cynical, but not understood to be deeply interested 
in politics. ‘To-day he is by far the most popular figure on 
the Conservative side of the House. He has developed a gift 
for the keen cut-and-thrust of debate, in which he is only 
equalled or excelled by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain, 
and Sir William Harcourt, and through the trying years 
of his Irish Secretaryship his nerve never once failed 
him. He emerges with a reputation so high that it will 
be a task of surpassing difficulty to live up to it. Equally 
distinguished has Mr. Chamberlain's success. He 
began with the enormous disadvantage of having estranged 
the sympathies of his old party without having won a posi- 
tion in the new. He has succeeded in establishing himself as 
one of the prime motive powers of Government policy and as 
its most effective champion in debate. His speeches have been 
brilliant, dashing, showy, and at times completely successful 
exhibitions of the highest debating skill, admirable in style, 
rapier-like in thrust, if always wanting in conviction. 

With regard to the minor figures, the Gladstonians 
have, perhaps, been more successful than their rivals, Mr. 
Asquith has spoken little, but always with singular polish 
and force, and with a grace which has completely won his 
hearers. Mr. Sydney Buxton and Mr. Arthur Acland have 
proved their metal as young men of ideas and of real Parlia- 
mentary skill. On the Mr. Curzon has 
earned his promotion, and Sir Albert Rollit has confirmed the 
general opinion of his industry and ability. Among the free- 
lances, Mr. Labouchere is at once the brightest and most con- 
spicuous figure. He is sure to be in the Liberal Cabinet if a 


been 


Conservative side, 


Liberal Government succeeds in obtaining office, and his 
wit, personal popularity, and his genius for 


shrewdness, 
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lobbying have made him one of the forces of the party 
he has espoused. Among the Irishmen, the only man 
who has, perhaps, come out with sustained credit from the 
conflict in national affairs is Mr. Sexton. But he does not recall 
the great personality, the steely will, the great impression of 
driving power which Mr. Parnell’s strangely interesting figure 
suggested. But Mr. Sexton has industry, dexterity, eloquence, 
and great argumentative power. After him comes Mr. Redmond, 
the leader of the Parnellites. He has put to his credit one or 
two orations of undeniable force and finish. Mr. Ritchie, 
Mr, Jackson, and Sir John Gorst have all good administrative 
records. Dr. Hunter has proved himself a Parliamentarian of 
great ingenuity ; and, among the Welshmen, Mr. Lloyd George 
and Mr. Samuel Evans are likely to be heard of in the future. 
‘The one distinguishing mark of the 1886 Parliament, however, 
has been a general average of intelligence, rather than any 
conspicuous personal display of it. 


MARRIAGE OF COUNT HERBERT BISMARCK. 
The wedding of Fraulein Margaret Malvina Hoyos, daughter 
of a wealthy Hungarian noble, Count George Hoyos, who is 
Imperial Chamberlain at the Austrian Court, to the eldest son 
of Prince Bismarck, took place at Vienna on Tuesday, June 21 ; 
and the presence of the great German statesman made it an 
interesting event to the inhabitants of that city. Count 
Ilerbert Bismarck, who was born in December 1849, is well 
known in the political world, having been for some time 
Prussian Minister of State when his father was powerful, in the 
reign of the old Emperor Wiiliam I.; he now manages the 
paternal estate of Schénhausen. The bride, who was born at 
Vienna in 1871, is of half-English parentage, her mother, 
Countess Hoyos, being a daughter of Mr. Whitworth, of 
Fiume. The nuptial ceremony took place in the Pro- 
testant church, to which the wedding party went from the 
house of Count Palffy. The ceremuny was performed by 








AND COUNTESS HERBERT VON 


Pastor Schack, who delivered an address, in which Prince 
Bismarck’s mighty achievements on behalf of his country 
were alluded to. When the service was over, Prince Bismarck 
embraced his daughter-in-law and the Hoyos family. As the 
party left the church the Prince was greeted with enthusiastic 
cheerinz. 

THE PRINCE OF WALES AT WARWICK. 
The meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society of England at 
Warwick, and the visit of their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
of Wales and the Duke of York to the Earl and Countess of 
Warwick, are noticed in another part of this week's publica- 
tion, which presents views of Warwick Castle, the town, and 
several places in that neighbourhood. On Monday, June 20, 
when the show of cattle, horses, and agricultural pro- 
duce was opened, their Royal Highnesses, accompanied 
by Lord and Lady Brooke, walked from the castle over 
the private bridge across the Avon into the park where 
the show was held, entered the beautiful royal pavilion 
erected there, and passed to the sixteen rings in which the 
judges were examining the live-stock. Iler Majesty the 
Queen was a very successful exhibitor, gaining the first prize 
and championship for Clydesdale stallion horses, and two first 
prizes with her Windsor cattle. The Prince of Wales exhibited 
hackney horses, shire horses, and ponies, two of which gained 
prizes, others were highly commended; he also gained a 
second prize for shorthorn cattle, and was commended for 
his Southdown sheep. 

THE DUKE OF YORK IN THE HOUSE 
OF LORDS. 

Ilis Royal Highness Prince George of Wales, Duke of York by 
recent creation, on Friday, June 17, took his seat as a peer in 
the House of Lords. There was a large attendance of peers on 
the benches, and the side galleries were filled by peeresses and 
ladies of their families. The Duke of York was accompanied 
by his father, the Prince of Wales, and his uncle, the Duke of 
Connaught, walking in a procession from one of the com- 
mittee-rooms along the corridor to the inner lobby, and enter- 
ing the principal door of the House, Standing at the bar, 
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their Royal Highnesses were saluted by the Lord Chancellor 
on the woolsack taking off his three-cornered hat. They 
advanced slowly between the front Opposition bench and the 
clerks’ table to the woolsack—the Yeoman Usher of the Black 
Rod, Garter King-at-Arms, the Lord Great Chamberlain, the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and the Duke of Con- 
naught—the princes and the peers wearing their robes of 
state. The Duke of York, receiving the patent of his peerage, 
handed it to the Lord Chancellor, by whom it was passed to 
the reading clerk, who returned to the table, unfolded it, and 
read it alond, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and phe 
Duke of Connaught standing by the side of the table, and 
Lord Willoughby De Eresby and Garter King-at-Arms in front 
of the cross benches. ‘The Clerk of the Parliaments adminis- 
tered the oath to the Duke of York, who signed the roll. - Ie 
was then conducted round the cross benches and again past 
the table and the woolsack to the steps of the throne. The 
standards and rails had been removed: there was one chair 
on the right of the throne and two on the left. The 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of York conducted 
to these two chairs ; the Prince of Wales sat on that nearest 
the throne and the Duke of York on his father’s left hand. 
The Duke of York and the Lord Chancellor saluted each other 
three times by removing their hats. The Duke of York shook 
hands with the Lord Chancellor ; then the procession passed 
out of the House into the ante-chamber behind the throne. 


were 


THE “AGAMEMNON” AT BRADFIELD 
COLLEGE. 

There have of late years been many attempts 
Cambridge and Oxford to present to a modern audience the 
masterpieces of the ancient Greek tragedians. But nowhere 
have the conditions under which such representations were 
originally given been so fully realised as at the performances 
of the “ Agamemnon ” of Aeschylus, given on June 21, 23, and 
25 at Bradfield College. For the plays 
of the Athenians were acted in the open 
air, and any performance given ina hall 
or modern theatre must, from the nature 
of the building and the necessity of using 
artificial lighting, fail to satisfy a 
scholar’s ideal, however perfect they may 
be in other respects. ‘These difficultics 
have been overcome at Bradfield. Ilere 
what was formerly a disused chalk-pit 
is now a Greek theatre. In the middle 
of the circular orchestra is placed the 
Altar of Dionysus. found it on one 
side rise tier upon tier of seats, hollowed 
out of the chalk; on the other is 
built the stage, planned on the model 
of the Arcadian theatre at Megalopolis. 
om The set scene is the Royal Palace, with 
its three doors, with its walls decorated 
with shields and trophies of arms, and 
on the left is the watchman's tower. 
Round the whole is a screen of walnut- 
trees in full foliage, shutting out the 
outer world and all that 
the present day. With such surroundings 
the working of the curse of Ate on the 
family of the Atride was presented. 

The play commences after the request 
for silence from the audience, made by 
the leader of the chorus, and the entry 
of the two musicians, a harpist, and a 
clarionet-player, who supply the ac- 
companiment for the choric odes. 

The story is well known, how from the parodos comes the 
the chorus, fifteen Argive Elders in their 
variously hued robes. They ask for tidings, and anon comes 
Clytemnestra, with her tale of the ending of the war. Then 
another choric song and the entry of the herald Talthybius, 
telling the story of the siege. He is bidden by the 
Queen to return with her welcome to Agamemnon, Then we 
have one of the most striking scenes of the play. Agamemnon 
makes his entry, borne with Cassandra in a_ chariot 
drawn by Trojan slaves, followed by a train of soldiers 
and captives, and is met at the door of the palace by Clytem- 
nestra. A splendid scene. And it is from this that the King 
enters the palace and goes to meet the death to which he is 
Cassandra, the prophetess, with.a knowledge 
In vain the Queen 
Bursting into 


made at 


reminds us of 


procession of 


fore-ordained. 
of impending evil, is left at the door alone. 
returns in order to persuade her to enter. 
prophetic ravings, she tells the awful history of Pelops and 
Thyestes, and then, in quieter mood, the coming murder of 
Agamemnon and herself. Impelled by resistless fate, she 
too enters the palace. ‘The next ode is broken by the groans 
of Agamemnon, and the sounds of the killing from within 
the doors. The scene then opens upon Clytemnestra bearing 
a gory axe with the of the slain at her feet. 
In fierce language she glories in her deed—exulting in the 
penalty of a life for a life, her husband for her daughter. 
The play closes with the return of Clytemnestra and Agisthus 
into the palace, there to reign for a space and in the fullness 
of time to be in their turn done to death by Orestes. 


bodies 


The music throughout was melodious and in keep- 
ing with the story, and well suited to the rhythmic 
dances of the chorus. ‘Those who saw the performance 


are likely to carry it long in their memory, and those who 
did not may well wish that they had. Such a complete 
representation of Greek tragedy has nowhere else been 
presented. 

Such is the story presented by the Bradfield boys—a story 
which told in any age to any audience must stir them deeply, 
and one to which full justice was done. Mr. H. B. Gray, the 
head master, is to be congratulated upon the organisation 
which can produce such results. 
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THE DUKE OF YORK TAKING HIS SEAT IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 
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THE “AGAMEMNON” OF ASCHYLUS, PERFORMED AT BRADFIELD COLLEGE: 
CLYTEMNESTRA AT THE PALACE DOOR MEETS AGAMEMNON IN HIS CHARIOT DRAWN BY TROJAN SLAVES, 








PERSONAL. 

The General Election has claimed its first victim. The 
death of Mr. Dillwyn, who has for thirty-seven years repre- 
sented Swan- 
sea in the 
House of Com- 
mons, will be 
felt to be a 
severe loss by 
many an old 
friend and col- 
leagne on the 
green benches. 
Mr. Dillwyn 
had been in 
failing health 
for some time, 
and his resolve 
to take a lead- 
ing part in the 
approaching 
contest was 
too much for 
him. On Sat- 
urday, June 
18, he deliv- 
Y ered three 
‘A \ speeches at 
Swansea, and 
inet his elec- 
tion com- 
mittee. Suddenly he fainted before the business could be 
concluded,and, though he rallied on Sunday, another fit occurred, 
and death followed quickly. Mr. Dillwyn, who was seventy- 
eight years old, was the son of a former member of Glamorgan, 
and was a magistrate and deputy lieutenant of his native 
county. Within the House of Commons he was one of the 
most familiar and characteristic figures on the Radical side. 
For years he took charge of the cause of Welsh Disestablish- 
ment, and opened the annual debate on the question. Of late, 
his usual seat was on the corner bench below the gangway. 
He would sit there for hours, his face buried in his hands, and 
his long, thin, and very bent figure doubled up in a fashion 
which suggested despondency or physical weakness, but was 
really habit. He was one of the most honest, straightforward, 
and simple-minded of men, shrewd in counsel and direct in 
speech. The Radical Party will miss him much, and Mr. 
Gladstone in particular has lost a very faithful and much- 

respected follower. 

With the late Earl of Albemarle, General Whichcote, and 
Lientenant-Colonel Hewett, who have all died since June 18, 
1891, the last English officers who fought at Waterloo have 
passed away. During last week, however, the memory of the 
great encounter which the genius of Thackeray and Victor 
Hugo has immortalised in fiction has been honoured in the 
regiments that took part in the historic conflict, and on 
June 19a memorial service was held in St. George's Chapel, 
Albemarle Street, when the Rev. E. Ker-Gray, the incumbent, 
preached a stirring sermon ; and the solo of the anthem, “ Let 
the bright seraphim,” was sung by Madame Nordica. It was 
the Rev. E. Ker-Gray who delivered the “In Memoriam” 
oration at Brussels when the Waterloo Memorial was unveiled. 


Admiral the Right Hon. Lord Clarence E. Paget, who has 


Tuk LATE Mr, L, DiLLWYN, M.P. 


just completed his eighty-first year, is now the only surviving 
son of the Marquis of Anglesey who commanded the cavalry 
at Waterloo, and was so familiar a figure in the West-End of 
London, where he resided in Uxbridge House, Burlington 
Gardens, now a branch of the Bank of England. Lord Clarence 
Paget was a midshipman at Navarino,and during the Crimean 


War commanded the Princess Royal. For nineteen years his 
lordship represented Sandwich in Parliament, 1847 to 1866, 
and was Secretary to the Admiralty from 1859 to 1866. 

The young Earl of Ancram, whose accidental death in 
Anstralia (so similar to that of his cousin, the late Earl of 
Dalkeith, who was shot accidentally while deerstalking 
nearly six years ago) has excited much sympathy both at 
home and in the colony, where he was extremely popular, was 
heir to the Marquisate of Lothian, which appertains to the 
Kerr family, one of the most ancient houses in Scotland, who 
trace their descent to prominent border family of 
Fernihirst. The Earldom of Ancram, now the second title 
of the family, was created in 1633 in favour of Sir 
Robert Kerr, a descendant of Mark Kerr, the Abbot of 
Newbottle, who adopted the reformed religion, and obtained 
a grant of his abbey and its lands. which are still the beautiful 
seat of the family near Dalkeith. Lord Ancram, who was only 
just five-and-twenty, was educated at Eton and Oxford, and 
was for several years an officer in the 3rd Battalion Royal Scots 
Lothian Regiment. Two years ago it was considered expe- 
dient, on account of his health, to send him toa less trying 
climate, and he was appointed A.D.C. to Lord Carrington, 
which appointment was continued when Lord Jersey became 
Governor of New South Wales. The Marquis of Lothian’s 
only surviving son was born in 1874, and is now at Eton. 


the 


Herr Emanuel Lasker, the eminent German chessplayer, 
who in a set match recently defeated Mr. Blackburne, 
the English 
champion, 
was born in 
Berlinchen, 
Prussia, in 
1868. Heisa 
chess genius 
of the highest 
order, and his 
play on this 
occasion was 
characterised 
by all that 
fore? and 
vigour which 
attracted so 
much _ atten- 
tion to his 
performances 
in his native 
country. As 
he is only 
twenty - four 
years of age, 
the highest 
chess honours 
are well 
within his grasp, and without donht opportnnities of measur- 
ing his strength with other great masters will soon be fonnd. 
The accompanying portrait is copied from one which recently 
appeared in the Chess Monthly. 


Hehe LASKER. 


Mr. HI. M. Stanley has begun a new career. He has left off 
exploring Africaand rescuing beleaguered pashas,and has taken 
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up politics. Mr. Stanley is the Liberal Unionist candidate 
for North Lambeth, and he has issued an address which shows 
an amiable desire to reform quite a number of things. A 
touch of his African experience may be noticed in the 
declaration that he is in favour of “ the acquisition of land for 
public purposes.” Mr. Stanley will be an interesting figure 
in the House of Commons should he be elected, and his 
manner of speech, deliberate and persuasive, is quite 
harmonious with Parliamentary traditions. 


Whatever differences of opinion there may be on the great 
issue now about to be submitted to the British electorate, there 
should be general satisfaction at the prospect of seeing so 
eminent a Colonial statesman as the Hon. Edward Blake 
provided with a seat in the Imperial House of Commons. 
Mr. Blake is, of course, a pronounced Home Ruler, 
or he would not have been offered a safe Anti-Parnellite 
seat; but he is something more. He has seen much 
of the inner life of Canadian politics. As Premier of 
Ontario, the banner English province of the Dominion, as a 
member of Mr. Mackenzie’s Federal Government, as leader of 
the Federal Opposition, and for a longer period as one of the 
foremost opponents of the dominant High ‘Tariff party in 
Canada, he has helped not a little to make Canada what she 
is to-day, and his aid should prove of much value in the dis- 
cussions on Irish polity which must absorb much of the time 
of the new Parliament, whatever be its complexion. For the past 
year or two Mr. Blake has kept in the background of Canadian 
politics. He could not see eye to eye with some of his Liberal 
colleagues, more particularly in regard to the proposed unre- 
stricted reciprocity with the United States, which, he felt, must 
end in political union ; and he preferred to devote his atten- 
tions to his practice as a lawyer, in which capacity he stands 
first in Canada. Some have spoken of him as the greatest of 
Canadian Parliamentary orators and leaders. Not evo thinks 
his friend Mr. Goldwin Smith. Ilis gifts (says Mr. Smith) 
are those of a forensic advocate, not those of a political leader. 
Still, he is a colonist of such high character and ability as to 
make his presence at St. Stephen's very desirable. 


There is another Senior Wrangler, and this time he is an 
Eton man. His name is Mr. Philip Herbert Cowell, and he is the 
son of a bar- 
rister, Mr. H. 
Cowell, of the 
Privy Council 
Bar. He began 
his schooling 
at a private 
establishment 
at Slough, 
called Stoke 
Ilouse School. 
Last year he 
won the Sheep- 
shanks Astro- 
nomical Exhi- 
bition. As 
with most 
Senior Wrang- 
lers, his tutor 
was that 
famous trainer 
of intellectual 
athletes, Mr. 
Webb, who is 
this year 
responsible for 
the firs t, 
second, and 
third wranglers ; while his college tutor was Dr. Glaisher. He 
hails from Trinity, the greatest of Cambridge colleges, and he 
is said to have passed an exceptionally brilliant examination. 


Mr. HERBERT COWELL, SENIOR WRANGLER. 


A somewhat distinguished Anglo-Indian has passed away 

at the early age of forty in the person of Mr. G. P. Sanderson, 
a daring shikari and superintendent of kheddah, or elephant- 
catching operations,in Mysore. Although a comparatively 
young man, he had experienced many thrilling adventures in 
Indian jungles in puranit of wild elephants, an occupation he 
followed up to the date of his death. For the greater part of 
the year his home was in the jungle, miles away from any 
human habitation. and with only one European to share 
his humble lot. He was a man of modest requirements—a 
small wooden hut, vegetable diet, and a good rifle repre- 
sented the sum total of his needs. Even during Prince Albert 
Victor's visit to Mysore. Mr. Sanderson, after accompanying the 
royal guest from the kheddas back to camp, would wend his 
way through the dark jungle back to his home on the misty 
hills to prepare for the work of the morrow. One day, when the 
wild elephants had been driven into the enclosures and the pro- 
cess of * hobbling” was gofng on, the Prince ventured across a 
small bridge to one of the enclosures, when a huge tusker, 
resenting the intrusion, rushed on mischief intent towards his 
toyal Highness. Mr. Sanderson was at the Prince's side 
in an instant, and with surprising coolness threw up his arms 
and shonted to the beast, which promptly paused in its head- 
long career and retired cowed. His com- 
mand of the elephant was simply mar- 
vellons, and by his death India has lost 
one of its most daring shikaris. Mr. 
Sanderson was the anthor of a most 
interesting work, produced in 1878, and 
entitled “Thirteen Years among the Wild 
Beasts of India,” a recorded experience 
which he had since much enlarged. Mr. 
Sanderson was married very shortly 
before his death. 


Few men before the constituencies 
have had more interesting careers than 
Mr. Henri Josse, Mr. Josse is a French- 
man, and was among the proscribed 
Republicans after the coup d'état which 
made Louis Napoleon Emperor of the 
French. Mr. Josse took refuge in 
Belgium, and when expelled from that 
country retreated to Jersey with Victor 
Hugo and other exiles. At this time 
Mr. Josse was a lawyer, and wholly 
ignorant of the English language. Stress 
of circnmstances made him a clerk at 
Cardiff in the employ of a French coal 
contracter, and from this position he 
rose to be partner in one of the largest 
firms of coal-carriers in Europe. As a 
naturalised Englishman Mr. Josse has 
long devoted himself to the interests of 
his adopted country. 


The 
Messrs 


The result of the Alabama arbitration 
has not given British colonists much 
reason to favour this method of settling 
international disputes in which they 


TESTIMONIAL 
service of plate presented to Mr. John Mason Cook on the occasion of the 
Thomas Cook 
finely modelled group, representing a Bedouin family resting under two palm-trees, with an Arab 
horse in the background, 
sented to John Mason Cook, Esq., by members of every grade of thé staff of Thomas Cook and 
Son, on the occasion of the firm's jubilee July 1891.” 
typical of the four quarters of the globe. 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths’ Company, of Regent Street. 
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are concerned, but her Majesty's Government has certainly 
given Canada no ground for complaint as to the com- 
position of the British side in the Behring Sea tribunal, 
Lord Hannen’s record on the Parnell Commission estab- 
lished his capacity to weigh conflicting evidence, and Sir 
John ‘Thompson, the Canadian Minister of Justice, will bring 
to the question a trained judicial mind and a close knowledge 
of the factsof the case. ‘The Hon.C. H.'Tupper, Canadian Minister 
of Marine and Fisheries, and younger son of the High Commis- 
sioner in England, isthe British Agent, and though he is probably 
the youngest member of any Colonial Ministry—only thirty- 
seven years of age—the British case, which he is now 
preparing, should suffer nothing in his hands. The English 
Attorney-General, Mr. Christopher Robinson, Q.C., of the 
Canadian Bar, and the Hon. W. H. Cross, M.P., make up, as 
counsel, a strong British side to the Court. 


The Saturday Revicw notes an interesting project which 
has just been set on foot inGermany. It is proposed, upon the 
occasion of the golden wedding of theGrand Duke and Grand 
Duchess of Saxe-Weimar, to place in their hands a sum suf- 
ficient for the purchase of an Archive House in Weimar for 
the literary relics of Goethe and Schiller. Goethe’s house, with 
its artistic and natural collections, is already, it may be 
remembered, the property of the Weimar Government, and 
has been converted into 2 Goethe Museum... The Goethe 
family archives, however, containing all the literary remains 
of the poet—his manuscripts and letters—were bequeathed 
by Walter von Goethe to the Grand Duchess, who housed 
them in the Ducal Palace. ‘To them were afterwards added 
by the poet’s grandson the Schiller papers, and hence the 
idea of an Archive House in which to place the whole of 
these remarkable literary treasures. The Saturday reviewer 
calls upon all who look upon the two great German poets as 
a part not merely of German but of world literature to sub- 
scribe, even if it be only half-crowns, to further so honourable 
a project. 

The Speaker records the death of the author of the suc- 
cessful poem “TIonica.” He called himself William Cory, 
although his real name was William Johnson, and he died at 
Hampstead on June ll. He was educated at Eton and at King’s 
College, Cambridge. After winning the Craven Scholarship in 
1844, he returned to Eton as a master. On leaving Eton, Mr. 
Johnson changed his name to Cory, and retired to Devonshire. 
He married in 1878, when advanced in life, and died at the 
sixty-nine. His poems were published at long 

the first volume in 1858; the second, which was 
reviewed in our columns by Dr. Garnett, in 1891. Both 
were printed anonymously, and entitled ‘“ Ionica,” and 
of the latter more than one hundred pages are reprinted 
from the previous volume. He also published—in 1880—a 
“Guide to Modern English History.” “ His delicate, classic 
grace of feeling,” says the Speaker, “is unique in modern 
English writers,and may cause his best work to survive in 
anthologies when more pretentious poems are forgotten. His 
memory will be ever tenderly cherished by those who knew 
him, and still more by those whose taste he took such pains to 
form, and whom he honoured with his affection.” 


age of 
intervals 


An interesting orchestral concert was given at St. James's 
Hall on June 13 by Mr. Leo Stern, the talented and popular 
violoncellist, in conjunction with his equally talented and 
popular wife, Madame Nettie Carpenter. These clever young 
artists have never been heard to greater advantage than in 
the present instance, and it is satisfactory to be able to 
add (for an orchestral concert is an expensive under- 
taking) that the affair was as successful in a pecuniary 
as it was in an artistic sense. Mr. Stern gave a refined 
and intellectual rendering of Saint-Saéns’s concerto in 
A minor, introducing an extremely brilliant and effective 
cadenza of his own; while Madame Nettie Carpenter 
exhibited a delightfully neat technique and graceful yet 
vigorous style in the first violin concerto of Max Bruch. 
Soth artists were heartily applauded, and by none more 
heartily than their respective masters—Signor Piatti and 
Sefior Sarasate—who were among the audience. They were 
also extremely successful in the short solos which they played 
later in the afternoon. Madame Nordica made, as ever, a most 
welcome and pleasing vocalist, and Mr. Cusins conducted, 


OUR PORTRAITS. 

We are indebted to Messrs. Maull and Fox, 187A, Piccadilly, 
for onr portrait of the Dake of Westminster; to Messrs. 
tussell and Sons, Baker Street, W., for those of the late Mr. 
Dillwyn, M.P., and Mr. T’. Lea, M.P.; to Messrs. Elliott and 
Fry, Baker Street, for that of Mr. Danville ; to Mr. Graham, of 
Leamington Spa, for views of that town and portrait of 
the Earl of Warwick; to Mr. Magill, of Belfast, for 
those of the Archbishop of Armagh, Lord Arthur Hill, the 
Lord Mayor of Belfast, Dr. Lynd, Dr. Kane, Colonel Saunderson 
and Captain McCalmont; to Mr. Kilpatrick, of Belfast, for 
those of Sir W. Q. Ewart, Bart., and Mr. E. 8S. Finigan ; to 
Mr. A. Marx, of Frankfort, for that of the Duke of Abercorn ; 
and to the Junior Army and Navy Stores, York House Studios, 
for that of Mr. Herbert Cowell. 
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TO MR. JOHN MASON COOK. 
jubilee of 
The centre-piece consists of a 


and Son, the well-known excursionists, 


On the base is a silver shield bearing the following inscription : “ Pie- 


The four smaller pieces have characteristics 
The work was designed and manufactured by the 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 


The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and the royal 
suite, left Balmoral Castle on June 21 for Windsor. 


The Queen will reside (says 7ruth) at Windsor Castle until 
&20ut July 12, when the Court is to remove to Osborne fora 
stay of several weeks. Her Majesty, according to present 
arrangements, is to arrive at Balmoral, fora residence of three 
months, on Aug. 26 or 27, 


The Prince of Wales and the Duke of York returned to 
London from Warwick on June 23, and they are to be the 
guests of the Queen at Windsor Castle before going to Sand- 
ringham, where they intend to stay until after the sale of the 
Prince's hackneys on July 8. 


At last the day of Dissolution is positively fixed. The 
present Parliament will cease to be on June 28, ‘The writs 
will be issued the same day, but the first polls in the boroughs 
cannot take place before Monday, July 4. ‘This arrangement 
has been the subject of hot debate in the Commons. Ministers 
have been charged by the Opposition with deliberately jockey- 
ing the working classes out of their votes. It is contended 
that Saturday is the only day on which the working men can 
poll their full strength ; that, knowing this, Mr. Balfour has 
yielded to the advice of the ‘ory managers, who, remembering 
their defeat on a Saturday in the London County Council 
elections, have a wholesome dread of that day; and that the 
House of Lords has entered into a conspiracy with the 
Government to protract the public business in order to leave 
no possibility of a Saturday poll in any constituency. 


To this Mr. Balfour replied, first, by arguing that the 
Lords could not help themselves ; and next, by asserting that 
Saturday would be a bad day in any case, would disfranchise 
Jews and small tradesmen, lead to drunkenness and disorder, 
and throw a good deal of Sunday labour on public officials. 


The disappointment of the Opposition was enhanced by 
the circumstance that they had aided the Government to get 
through the public business with unprecedented dispatch. 
Never were contentious measures and votes in Supply passed 
with such celerity. Even the Irish Education Bill, which 
bristled with difficulties, suddenly reached a point at which 
the Chief Secretary and Mr. Sexton fell on each other's necks, 
much to the discontent of the Irish Conservative members. Mr. 
Sexton demanded the admission of a large number of Catholic 
elementary schools to the advantages of the State grant, and 
with sweet reasonableness Mr. Jackson conceded the claim. 
The schools of the Christian Brothers are to establish a 
conscience clause, and be endowed out of the pockets of 
Protestant ratepayers. As the Ulster Convention has de- 
nounced Home Rule because it is expected to tax Irish Pro- 
testants for the support of Catholic education, the action of 
the Government is a disagreeable pill for Belfast. 


An Ulster Unionist Convention was held on June 17 at 
Belfast, and was a very imposing demonstration. About ten 
thousand people took part in the actual proceedings. The 
speeches were very moderate, perhaps with the exception of 
Dr. Kane's announcement that Lord Wolseley would march 
with his “oriflamme” at the head of a Protestant army, 
organised to resist the Irish Parliament and the authority of 
the Crown. The spirit of the Convention was that of strenuous 
hostility to the Roman Catholic Church, which it was assumed 
would use an Irish Parliament as a potent instrument against 
the civil and religious liberties of Ulster Protestants. 


The day after the Convention Mr. Gladstone delivered his 
first counterblast at a meeting of Nonconformists held in the 
house of the Rev. Guinness Rogers at Clapham. ‘The Ulster- 
men were not a jot more strenuous in their policy than the 
Liberal leader in his. He derided the idea of Home Rule 
meaning the ascendancy of the Catholic clergy, argued that 
the only part of Ireland in which religious intolerance was to 
be found was Protestant Ulster, contrasted Catholic tolerance 
in the south and west, where Protestants hold lucrative 
offices in Catholic corporations and Catholic electors return 
Protestant members to Parliament, with the Protestant 
exclusiveness of Belfast, where not a Catholic is to be found 
on the Town Council, and where two Catholic officials draw 
small salaries out of a total of £8000 a year. Mr. Gladstone 
quoted Mr. Lecky to the effect that the best cure for sectarian 
passion was a healthy national feeling, and adjured the 
Protestants to return to the views of their ancestors a hundred 
years ago, who were proud to maintain that Protestants and 
Catholics in Ireland were united in “an indissoluble mass,” 


The moral effect of this speech is unmistakable. It leaves 
no manner of doubt that the bulk of the English and Scotch 
Nonconformists will follow Mr. Gladstone as they have 
followed him before. ‘The Unionists are pow disposed to 
thrust into the background the sectarian apprehensions of the 
Belfast Convention, and to rest their case on a general 
hostility to the Irish Nationalist party. Mr. Lecky has 
indicated this change of front by declining to make the 
question one between Catholics and Protestants, and by 
insisting on the lawlessness and treason of the Parnellites 
and Anti-Parnellites. 


Mr. Gladstone has shown his estimate of this argument by 
nndisguised conference with Mr. Justin McCarthy, Mr. John 
Dillon, and Mr. Healy. In a consultation with some other 
politicians Mr. Gladstone was seen in a different mood. 
IIe received a deputation of the London Trades Council, 
and debated with them the question of an_ eight 
hours day. The discussion was conducted in a Socratic 
fashion, Mr. Gladstone asking a great many questions 
which the deputation could not answer, and the deputa- 
tion asking questions which he dexterously parried. The 
interview was not satisfactory to the advocates of eight 
hours, who have since complained that they were not allowed 
to make speeches. Mr. Gladstone positively declined to commit 
himself to any undertaking for the achievement of their aims, 
though he has supported the principle of Parliamentary inter- 
vention jn’ certain cases for the shortening of the hours of 
labour, , 


Mr. Samuel Plimsoll, formerly an enthusiastic supporter 
of Mr. Gladstone, has issued a philippic against the Church of 
Rome, which, he says, will ride rough-shod over Englishmen 
if Irishmen get Home Rule. The Duke of Argyll has given 
a pleasantly domestic turn to the controversy by informing 
the world that, though he is strongly opposed to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s policy, he is fond of inviting that misguided man to tea, 


Book-collectors have been greatly excited by the news that 
Earl Spencer is about to sell the famous Althorp library, which 
has the repute of being the finest private library in the world. 
It is a melancholy circumstance that Lord Spencer is forced to 
take this step by the hard times which have pressed so long and 
so severely on English landowners. ‘The sale of this library by 
auction will be one of the most remarkable episodes in the 
history of literature, and will attract a host of connoisseurs 
from all parts of the civilised world. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury has been giving some 
significant advice to missionaries. He complains that the 
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missionary is too often disposed to regard the educated Hindoo 
or Moslem as a poor benighted heathen, who, in point of fact, is 
often quite as religious as the missionary and much more 
intelligent. Dr. Benson advised the missionaries to concern 
themselves less with the conversion of the uneducated classes 
in India, and more with the conversion of their social superiors, 
an enterprise which presents difficulties as serious as they arc 
obvious. 


An inquiry into the cause of the shocking accident at 
Bishopsgate Street Station disclosed the alarming fact that 
the block system is sometimes disregarded by railway officials. 
A signalman deposed that trains passed his box which had not 
been signalled to him from the nearest station. This is 
pleasant for confiding travellers. 


Mr. C. 8. Loch, secretary of the Charity Organisation 
Society, has explained that the society has had nothing 
directly to do with any examination of General Booth’s 
* Darkest England ” scheme, but that a competent agent was 
recommended by Mr. Loch at Mr. Francis Peek’s request to 
make a report. 


There have been .no important political incidents in France 
this week. Ravachol, the Paris Anarchist dynamiter, already 
sentenced toimprisonment for life, has been put on his trial 
at Montbrison, in the Lyonnais, for the murder and robbery of 
the reputed “hermit,” or old miser, in the wood of Chambles ; 
he owned having strangled the old man and stolen his hoard of 
money ; he ischarged with several other horrid crimes. This 
malefactor coolly told the judge that it was because “ Society is 
so badly organised that such things happen.” His characteristic 
example may at least be significant of the nature of the 
Anarchist conspiracy. Another incident, not wholly devoid of 
meaning for contemporary French politics, is the publication 
of Zola’s new historical romance, “ La Débacle,” which depicts 
the fall of the Empire of Napoleon [II. in the war of 1870 
and the atrocities of the Paris Commune. 


The French West African military operations against the 
negro kingdom of Dahomey are now aided by a naval blockade 
of the sea-coast, and troops are arriving from Senegal, to drive 
back the enemy into the interior. It seems likely that this 
war may assume the proportions of our own Ashantee expe- 
dition twenty years ago. The King of Dahomey has a valiant 
corps of royal guards, composed entirely of women, If these 
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were awaited by the staff officers and members of the Court 
appointed toconduct them to Potsdam. On Tuesday, June 21, 
there was a grand review of Prussian troops, a state banquet, 
and a gala performance at the Opera. This is Queen Margaret’s 
first visit to Berlin since she has been Queen. It is expected 
that the Emperor Wilhelm, after his return from the intended 
yachting cruise on the coast of Norway, will reside some time 
at Potsdam, instead of Berlin, 


The young Queen of the Netherlands, Wilhelmina, who 
will be twelve years of age on the last day of August. has, 
with her mother, the Queen Regent Emma, been visiting Fries- 
land and Groningen, her northern provinces, east of the Zuyder 
Zee; for it is not correct to speak of her Majesty as only 
“Queen of Ifolland.” ‘This kingdom, though small, includes 
also the provinces of Zealand, Utrecht, Gelderland, North 
Brabant, Overyssel, Drenthe, and Limburg ; it has a popula- 
tion exceeding four millions and a half altogether, and pos- 
sesses valuable colonial dominions, Java, Sumatra, Celebes, 
West Borneo, and Surinam, in the East and West Indies. 
Queen Wilhelmina was greeted at Leeuwarden with a loyal 
address from 14,000 good women of Friesland, who presented 
her with a gala dress of the quaint Friesland costume, with 
the splendid head-gear of gold and jewels worn by ladies in 
that country. 

The approaching electoral contest for the Presidency of 
the United States now takes its definitive form. President 
Benjamin Harrison, at Washington, on June 20, accepted the 
nomination, for a renewal of his term of office, from delegates 
of the Republican party convention at Minneapolis; and the 
Democratic party convention at Chicago would probably, in a 
few days, have agreed in the nomination of ex-President 
Grover Cleveland. ‘The issue will be decided in November. 
President Harrison has sent a State message to Congress on 
the complaint that the Canadian Government refuses to 
modify the discriminating tolls on grain sent from the United 
States to Europe by the Canadian canals; he recommends 
measures of retaliation. 


The German East African colonial forces, under command 
of Baron von Biilow, have sustained a military defeat by the 
warlike Masai tribes near Fort Marang, in the region around 
Kilimanjaro; they are compelled for a time to retire from 
that district. Many German wounded were brought to Taveta. 
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13. Mr. R. T. Hermon-Hodge. | 26. The Speaker. 


KEY TO LARGE ENGRAVING, “A FINAL 
Amazons encounter the French soldiery it will make a new 


chapter of modern military romance. 


The German Empire is about to increase its army by the 
addition of 68,000 men, and the appointment of a new class of 
regimental instructors. It is also preparing the construction 
of further strategical railways towards the French frontier, 
A line from Carlsruhe, in Baden, to German Lorraine, with a 
new bridge over the Rhine, will presently be commenced, to be 
completed in April 1895. It will be used for ordinary traffic in 
time of peace. The cost, about forty million marks, will be 
shared between the Imperial Government and the Grand Duchy 
of Baden. Meantime, the business of manufacturing rifles for 
the armies of several German States has excited keen private 
competition. Taking advantage of this rivalry in trade, the 
Anti-Semitic agitators have assailed a Jewish firm, Messrs. 
Léwe, with accusations of furnishing defective weapons to. the 
Saxon army. Herr Ahlwardt, the writer of a pamphlet to this 
effect, is prosecuted for libel and slander. ‘The rifles, on 
examination, prove to be good. 


Germany, during the past week, has been observing Prince 
Bismarck's journey to Vienna, where he has been attending 
the marriage of his son, Count Herbert Bismarck. The great 
ex-Chancellor of the German Empire passed quietly through 
Berlin, on Saturday, June 18, and in the evening arrived at 
Dresden. In the capital of the kingdom of Saxony, where he 
stayed the night at the Hétel Bellevue, the illustrivus visitor 
was greeted with a torchlight procession of 14,000 persons, 
comprising the town guilds, clubs, schools, students’ corps, 
and other societies, with flags, songs, and bands of music. He 
went on next day to Vienna, and was the guest of Count 
Palffy there ; the wedding took place on Tuesday, June 21, in 
the Evangelical Church. Prince Reuss, the German Ambassador, 
was unwell, but received Prince Bismarck in a private visit. 
Prince Bismarck also visited Count Kalnoky, the Austrian 
Prime Minister. 

The King and Queen of Italy, on June 17, left Rome on a 
visit to the German Emperor and Empress at Potsdam, accom- 
panied by Signor Brin, the Italian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Their Majesties travelled by the St. Gothard Railway 
to Lucerne, and thence across Germany. At Magdeburg they 
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32, Right Hon. Sir W. Harcourt. 45. Mr. Cuninghame Graham, 
33. Right Hon. Sir G. Trevelyan. 46. Mr. C. A, Conybeare. 
34. Sir John Lubbock. 47. Mr. W. Redmond. 
35. Mr. R. T. Reid. | 48, Colonel Nolan. 
26. Mr. Sydney Buxton. 49. Mr. L. Dillwyn. 
37. Mr. F. A. Channing. 50. Mr. H. W. Lawson. 
38. Mr. H. H. Asquith, 51. Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 
| 89. Dr. Tanner. 
SITTING OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS.” 


The English missionaries are in safety. From Uganda there 
is no further news. ‘The report of Emin Pasha’s death is 
contradicted, 


The revolution in the South American Republic of 
Venezuela has been accomplished ; on June 14 the Govern- 
ment troops fought a battle with the insurgents, near Caracas, 
resumed it next day, and ended by their defeat with much 
slaughter. President Palacio thereupon resigned, and 
embarked with his family for‘Trinidad. General Crespo has 
entered the capital. Sefor Villegas, President of the Federal 
Council, has taken temporary charge of the administration, 
The Congress will meet to elect a new President of the 
Republic. 

The death of Lord Ancram, eldest son and heir of the 
Marquis of Lothian, by a gun accident while shooting with 
friends in the Monaro district of New South Wales, is reported 
by telegram from Australia; his lordship was twenty-five 
years of age. 


The terrific storm of wind, cyclone, or tornado which swept 
over the prairie States of North America on June 16, and 
which extended to Canada, had most disastrous effects in 
many places. A railway train in Minnesota was blown over, 
the carriages smashed, and several passengers killed. Houses 
were demolished, with much loss of life ; in one school-house, 
near Montreal, the teacher and threc children were killed. 
The provinces of Ontario and Quebec suffered widely ; New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia were also visited by the tempest. 
which did immense damage. x. 
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ETH EASTY sat on the door- 
step in the twilight. It had 
Leen a hot day, but now there 
was a damp coolness settling 
over overything. ‘The grass 
began to drip with dew ; there 
was a new moon anda great 
star in the west, but both of 
them shone dimly, with crossed 
rays, as through a watery veil. 

The old man on the doorstep had been working hard in 
the fields all day; his old bones had ached, and his face had 
streamed with perspiration under the fervent sun. Now he 
sat there in the cool dusk, and a feeling of physical comfort 
stole over him: he almost disregarded for a moment his heart- 
ache. He was in his vest and shirt-sleeves ; he leaned his head 
back against the doorpost. He had a pale bald forehead like a 
prophet, his white locks fell softly around his ears, and his 
white beard looked like a white mist on his breast. 

On either side of the doorstep were his wife’s flower-beds, 
and they sweetened out strongly in the damp air. Seth was 
fond of flowers. He sniffed the bouquet of rose geranium, 
sweet alysson, thyme, and mignonette pleasantly. 

Suddenly a bell sounded out over the fields ; the clear notes 
seemed to float aloft as tangibly as a bird. Seth settled his 
elbows down on his knees, rested his head between his palms, 
and gave a great sigh. The bell continued ringing. There was 
a soft stir at the old man’s back. A small face appeared in the 
gloom of the entry, like a dim, pale lamp. 

** Seth ’’’ said a voice. 

Seth never stirred. His wife reached over and touched him 
softly on his bent back. 

‘* What is it?’’ he gruuted. 

‘* Be you a-goin’ to meetin’, Seth? The bell’s ringin’.’’ 

The old man jerked his shoulders, and muttered something, 
but the old woman did not hear. 

** Be you, Seth ?’’ she repeated. 

**No, I ain’t.”’ 

The old woman drew in her breath like a sob. She pushed 
gently against Seth, and he moved to one side to let her pass. 
Then she went, waveringly and uncertainly, like a shadow, out 
of the yard and down the road, 

Just as she emerged on the road, two other women came 
along. ‘‘Is that you, Mis’ Easty?’’’ said one. 

* Yes. That you, Mis’ Briggs?’ 

‘© Yes, it’s me an’ Liza. Goin’ to meetin’ ’ 

‘* Yes, I was calculatin’ to.’’ 

‘*T s’pose the deacon’s goin’?’’ Mrs. Briggs, who was a 
large woman, breathing heavily as she walked, nudged her 
daughter Eliza, who was a tall, slender girl in a light dress, 
which she gathered up on her hips to keep it out of the dew. 

‘*No, I ruther guess he won’t go to-night,’’ returned Mrs. 
Kasty’s faltering, weak voice from the dusk beside them. 

‘* Why, he ain’t sick, is he?’’ Mrs. Briggs nudged her 
daughter again 

** No, I dun’ know as he’s sick. He’s been hayin’ all day. 
I guess he ’s pretty tired.”’ 

‘I noticed he wa’n’t out Sunday, an’ the minister prayed 
for somebody that was sick; I didn’t know but that was 
him; but I heard afterward it was Sam Barnes’ wife’s 
mother.”’ 

‘* Yes, it was,’’ assented Mrs. Easty, feebly. 

‘*T hope the deacon wa’n’t sick Sunday.”’ 

‘*No, [ dun’ know as he was sick. I guess he was kind of 
tired.”’ 

‘* Well, the deacon’s gettin’ old, like everybody else.’’ 
Mrs. Briggs tried to make her tone affable and calm, but 
there was a sarcastic twang in it. She nudged her daughter 
again. 

‘Yes, I ruther think he feels his work more ’n he used,”’ 
said Mrs. Easty. She gave a distressed little cough after she 
said it—a cough that seemed produced by irritation in her soul 
rather than her throat. 

They were drawing near the church; the meeting was in 
the vestry, and had already begun. ‘They could hear the long, 
sweet drone of the parlour organ, and a shrill soprano voice 
dragging after it a lagging chorus. 

‘“Why, meetin’s begun!’’ whispered Mrs. Briggs. 
**T hadn’t an idea we were so late.’’ 

‘* Let’s go in while they’re singin’,’’ said her daughter. 

She let down her light skirts, and felt her front hair to 
see if the dampness had taken it out of curl. Then they filed 
in between the singing rows of people. Mrs. Easty was the 
last, moving with a nervous little slide up the aisle, and look- 
ing neither to the right or left. 

Mrs. Briggs went on until she found an empty settee, then 
the three stood before it; somebody handed them books with 
a finger on the hymn, and suddenly Eliza Briggs burst forth 
in a high, sweet voice. She sang with panting ardour, but 
slightly off the key. There were two more stanzas, then the 

people sat down. 

**Let-us pray,’ said the minister, standing on the plat- 
form. The heads of the people bent over like wheat in a 
wind. Just at that moment a man tiptoed softly into the 
vestibule. He came only a little way inside the door, and 
remained standing there in a shadow, listening tothe murmur 
of supplication within. He took off his hat, and held it with 
decorous stiffness, while he bowed his head. 

There was a stir in the vestry—a shuffling of feet and a 
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muffled rustle of women's clothes. The minister gave outa For the first time in his life that he could remember he had 
hymn. The man in the vestibule took a step forward, then he something on his conscience which could not be slid off, after 
drew back. When the people began singing he twisted the manner of Christian’s pack in ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 


himself softly around the corner of the door, went down the Deacon Seth Easty, when called upon to relate his experi- 
steps on his toes, and quickly up the road. He turned in at ence when he had joined the Church at the age of fifteen, and 
Seth Easty’s yard and settled down on the doorstep again. many a time afterward, for the encouragement of young con- 

It was dark, except for the young moon, which lit the earth _verts, had always stated, and seemingly with some regret, 
faintly, likea pearl; the trees over in the field were dark blurs— _ that he had never known the pangs of the so-called ‘‘ convic- 


there was not enough light for them to make shadows. Seth tion of sin,’’ having from his very cradle, so far as he could 
Kasty sat on the doorstep, and it seemed to his orthodox and _ tell, loved the Gospel and resisted not its call. 
single New England mind that the devjl sat there with him. Now he looked out over the fields, and a shadow as of evil 





Seth Easty sat on the doorstep in the twilight. 
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wings hung dark over his very soul. ‘I dun know what to 
do,’’ he groaned. 

Presently he heard voices out in the road; then his wife 
came into the yard. She did not speak, nor did he. He moved 
aside to let her pass into the house, and she slipped by him 
with a soft flirt of her black shawl. 

There was not a lamp lighted in the house. She fumbled 
about in the kitchen, found a match, and lighted one. She 
went through the entry into the sitting-room and took off her 
bonnet and shawl. Then she stood peeking timidly around 
the door at Seth on the doorstep. She noted with wonder 
that he had on his Sunday coat, but she said nothing. The 
clock struck nine. She waited a minute, then she spoke 
timidly. ‘‘ It’s nine o’clock, Seth.”’ 

‘**T know ’tis.”’ 

‘*T didn’t know as you heard the clock strike. You comin’ 
in before long ?*’ 

Seth grunted an inarticulate reply. 

**I’m kinder afraid you'll ketch cold, sittin’ there in the 
damp,”’ said Mrs. Easty. There was a curious quality in her 
weak voice, a muffled echo, as if she spoke within walls. She 
began undressing herself, and went to bed in the little bed- 
room off the sitting-room. 

Seth did not come in for half an hour. She lay awake, 
hearing him talk to himself out on the doorstep: it was a 
habit he had. She could seldom distinguish a word, but once 
she heard him say, quite loudly and fiercely, as if to some 
opponent in argument: ‘‘ The wear an’ tear wa’n’t more ‘na 
millionth of a cent; it didn’t cost ’em nothin’.”’ 

Finally, Mrs. Easty heard the front door shut and the bolt 
shot, then Seth entered the sitting-room with a heavy shuffle. 
The lamp stood on the table; Seth moved it nearer the edge, 
got a slate and pencil out of the dining-room cupboard, and 
sat down. Mrs. Easty raised herself in bed and peeped out at 
him ; her little pale face was set in lopping white frills, like a 
withered daisy. ‘* You ain’t goin’ to set up any longer, be you, 
Seth?’ she said. 

‘* I’ve got to figger a little while.’’ 

‘*Seems to me I wouldn’t set up figgerin’ to-night, Seth.’’ 

‘*I ‘ve got to a little while.”’ 

Seth sat there until after midnight. His wife lay awake, 
listening to the grating dots of the pencil on the slate. After 
Seth had retired at last, and both he and his wife had fallen 
asleep, he had the nightmare, and awakened her by stifled 
yells. Then she could sleep no more. ‘* He’s got somethin’ 
on his mind,’’ was the thought that lay in hers heavier than 
any incubus. 

The next morning, after Seth had gone out in the field, 
she put on a little flapping green sun-bonnet, which she wore 
when she ran into a neighbour’s house of a morning, and she 
took a little basket of eggs on her arm. 

Seth was at work in a field near the road, raking in a 
green litter of grass and clover. He saw his wife scudding 
by, and noted her purple calico dress, her gingham apron, the 
sun-bonnet, and the basket. A thought crossed his mind 
lightly, like a shadow over the field. ‘‘She’s goin’ in to 
Mis’ Briggs’s,”’ he thought. 

But Mrs. Easty kept on with her rapid scudding step past 
Mrs. Briggs’s, past house after house, until she came to the 
minister’s—a storey-and-a-half white house, set back from the 
road in a green mist of pine-trees. 

The path to the door was brown with pine needles; there 
was a sound like the sea over her head. Mrs. Easty straight- 
ened her sun-bonnet before she knocked—it was the first time 
in her life that she had ever been to the minister’s door in 
anything but her best bonnet. This morning she had come 
poorly arrayed, that her husband might not know where she 
was going; but she had hurried by the hayfield with great 
qualms of conscience. 

She knocked on the minister’s door and waited. She could 
hear the feeble wail of a young baby in the house; presently 
another child with a stronger voice joined in, then another 
still. Mrs. Easty knocked again. The wails swelled louder 
and louder, and a shrill, beseeching voice wrestled with them ; 
it was like a very conflict of sounds. 

‘*They can’t hear me knock,’’ Mrs. Easty muttered, de- 
spairingly. She shrank up against the door-post, and waited. 
Finally the wails subsided a little, and she knocked again, 
doubling up her little bony fist and pounding with all her 
might. Presently there were straggling steps and a little 
tumult of voices in the entry, and the door was opened. 

The minister's wife, with a baby in her arms, the back of 
the little downy head shining in the hollow of her shoulder, a 
fat baby boy in petticoats clinging to her hand pulling her 
back, and a baby girl sitting on the floor hitching herself along 
behind. 

‘* Why, good-morning, Mrs. Easty,’’ said the minister's 
wife. Her face was all sharp pallor; the outlines seemed 
transparent. She had been a beautiful girl; her beauty was 
all gone, but she smiled as if she had forgotten it. 

** Good-mornin’,’’ returned Mrs. Easty. ‘‘I thought I’d 
bring you over a few eggs. I didn’t know but you'd like ’em. 
I knew you didn’t keep hens.”’ 

The minister's wife thanked her radiantly. 
won’t you, Mrs. Easty ?”’ said she. 

Mrs. Easty hesitated. Her face flushed. 
busy ?”’ 

‘I don’t think he’s too busy to see you, Mrs. Easty. Do 
come in.”’ 

Mrs. Easty stepped inside the entry, murmuring something 
about Seth’s being busy haying and not able to come himself. 
It seemed to her that her conscience was actually throbbing 
against her bosom like her heart. She was deceiving the 
minister’s wife, giving her to understand that she had come 
on business for her husband, the deacon, because he was busy. 

The minister's wife threw open the door of a room on the 

left of the entry. ‘‘ Here’s Mrs. Easty, who would like to see 
you, Frank,”’ she called out, and immediately the baby girl on 
the floor began to cry again, and her brother followed. ‘‘ The 
children are fractious this morning,” said the minister’s wife, 
with an unfaltering smile, and she went away through the 
entry, the triumphant leader of a doleful chorus. 
The minister came forward to the door and greeted Mrs. 
Easty. He was a small fair man, with a down of blonde beard 
on his cheeks, and looked much younger than his wife. He 
set a chair for his caller with mild courtesy. 

‘* T hope the deacon is well to-day,”’ said he. 

** He’s pretty well, thank you.”’ 

‘** Has he finished haying ? ”’ 

‘* No, he ain’t quite. He’s to work in the seven-acre lot 
this mornin’.’”” Mrs. Easty caught her breath as she talked; 
her hands and arms tingled as if with cold. 

The minister sat opposite her in a straight hair-cloth 
upholstered chair drawn back from the table where he had 
been writing. The table, with its litter of papers and 
bouks, was all that gave the room the air of a study. It was 
only a little square front parlour, furnished with the minister’s 
wife’s bridal presents. Her father had been well-to-do, and 
had given her a comfortable outfit when she married, and 
there had been also many gifts from parishioners, which 
were considered her due as minister's bride. 

All the pretty chairs were ornamented with tidies, the 


**Do come in, 


‘* Is the minister 
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tapestry carpet was covered with rugs of many devices, and 
the walls with quaint conceits in the way of wall-pockets, 
gilded rolling-pins, dust-pans, worked Scripture mottoes, and 
painted silk banuers. Scarfs waved from the pictures, and 
there were decorated ginger-jars and paper flowers on the 
shelf. The poor young minister, labouring with his sermons, 
might well have found it hard to abstract his thoughts from 
his surroundings, and have interwoven those tidies and picture 
draperies with the hangings of the sacred temple. 

Mrs. Easty sat straight up in her chair; behind her was a 
tidy so delicate that she dared not lean against it. ‘‘ There’s 
somethin’ I wanted to speak to you about,’’ she whispered 
hoarsely. 

The minister 
sympathy. 

** It’s about Seth,”’ said she. 

The minister nodded acquiescingly. 

‘*He’s got somethin’ on his mind.”’ Mrs. Easty’s voice 
grew shrill: she went on rapidly, as if her tongue were suddenly 
loosened. ‘‘I dun know what to do. He don’t say nothin’, 
but I know there’s somethin’ on his mind. He acts queer. 
He don’t go to meetin’, an’ that most kills me. There, we’ve 
always been meetin’ folks, his folks an’ mine, an’ his in par- 
ticular. Old Mis’ Easty was a saint on earth; sh’d ’a’ 
crawled to meetin’ on her hands an’ knees. I dun know what 
she ’d said if she ’d knowed about Seth’s stayin’ away Sabbath 
after Sabbath. Nobody knows what I’ve suffered thinkin’ 
about it, an’ I’ve wondered what you’ve thought, an’ him a 
deacon in the church! Then he ain’t been to communion, an’ 
he ain't been sick, an’ he ain't been tired. Sometimes I’ve 
kinder hinted he was, but he ain’t. There’s somethin’ on 
his mind.”’ 

The minister listened with a grave, anxious expression. 
** When did you first notice this change in your husband ?”’ 
he inquired. 

‘* Jest about six months ago. I know jest when ‘twas. 
He ’d been on the cars to Powell to buy him a new hat—his 
old one had got so it didn’t look hardly fit to wear to meetin’— 
an’ when he come home he acted queer. He was kind of 
grouty, an’ Seth ain’t never been grouty. He’d got the hat 
too big, so it slipped ’way down over his ears, an’ he seemed 
terrible mad about it. He said he believed the devil was 
in it, an’ I told him he hadn’t ought to use such expres- 
sions, an’ him a deacon in the church; but it didn’t do 
no good. I had to work the longest time to get him to go 
to Powell and take that hat back an’ change it. He acted as 
if he was scart to go. Finally, when I did get him started, I 
had a terrible time. When I put on his clean dicky, he said 
I stuck a pin in his neck, an* he said a word I never expected 
to hear him say, an’ he wouldn’t wear his tippet round his 
neck, an’ it was a terrible cold day. Then, when he’d got 
started, he come back twice, an’ I couldn't see what he’d 
come back for. His forehead was all screwed up, an’ his mouth 
looked as if he’d gin up. He looked jest that way when he 
got home from Powell that night, an’ he’s looked so ever since. 
He got the hat changed for one that didn’t fit him a mite 
better. I thought it was the same one, but he said it wa’n’t. 
He didn’t seem to care anythin’ about it, an’ he ain’t been to 
meetin’, so it didn’t make no difference. The hat’s a-settin’ 
in the parlour closet now. I dun know what to do. Some 
days he don’t scarcely speak, an’ he sets up till twelve o’clock 
at night figgerin’.’’ 

‘* Figuring ?”’ 

“Yes; he sets there with a slate a-figgerin’ for hours an’ 
hours when he’d ought to be in bed. An’ then he has bad 
dreams, an’ hollers out in the night. He’s grown as thin as 
arail. He don’t eat *nough to keep acatalive. I dun know 
what to do.”’ 

The minister looked across at 
solemnly over his blue eyes. 

‘*T needn’t ask if you have carried this matter to the source 
of all strength, Mrs. Easty,’’ said he. 

** Yes, I’ve prayed.”’ 

‘*You have not the least suspicion as to what is preying 
upon his mind ?’’ the minister said, reflecting. 

‘*No, I ain’t. Oh, Mr. Duncan, won’t you go an’ talk 
with him?”’ 

**T have talked with him once.”’ 

‘*Oh, what did he say? ”’ 

** He didn’t say much of anything. 

‘Oh, Mr. Duncan, won’t you talk with him again? It 
does seem as if I couldn’t have this go on so, nohow!”’ 

** Will he be at home this evening?’ ’’ asked the minister, 
hesitatingly. 

**Yes; he’ll be at home. He sets on the doorstep after 
sundown mutterin’ to himself, or else he sets in the sittin’- 
room an’ figgers.’’ 

‘TT think I’ll come over this evening,” said the minister. 
He looked as much disturbed as Mrs. Easty. He had not a 
dogmatic turn of mind, and dealmg with refractory members 
of his flock was not easy for him. Nobody knew how timidly 
he had approached Deacon Seth Easty before. He privately 
resolved, as he accompanied Mrs. Easty to the door, that he 
would consult his wife about it. 

Mrs. Easty hurried home. When she passed the hayfield 
her husband was raking farther from the road, and she was 
thankful. She felt like a hypocrite. She nodded to Mrs. 

sriggs, looking curiously out of her sitting-room window, and 
adeep blush covered her face in the green recesses of her 
sun-bonnet. . 

** What would she say if she knew?”’ she thought. 
what would Seth say ?’’ 

That evening the minister came. Mrs. Easty had sur- 
reptitiously opened and aired the parlour, and she ushered 
him in there. 

When she told Seth on the doorstep that the minister was 
in the parlour and wanted to see him, he rose up, and went 
through the sitting-room with dogged defiance, like a criminal 
to a sheriff. Mrs. Easty sat alone in the sitting-room, waiting 
and trembling. When the front door closed after the minister 
and her husband entered the room, she glanced anxiously up 
at him. 

‘* Tt ain’t done a mite of good,”’ she thought. 

That night Seth sat up later than ever, hard at work with 
his pencil and slate, and his wife lay in bed, and wept softly, 
lest he should hear. 

The next day was Sunday, and she hoped against hope that 
the minister’s call had produced its good result, and Seth 
would go tochurch. She laid out his Sunday clothes and his 
clean shirt and collar ostentatiously on the bed, but Seth 
ignored them. When the bell began to ring she gave it up. 

‘‘He ain’t even washed himself. He ain’t goin’,’’ she 
whispered, with a little sob, as she tied on her bonnet at the 
sitting-room glass. Seth was sitting moodily out in the 
kitchen, tilting back in one of the yellow wooden chairs. 

Mrs. Easty felt as miserably forlorn and shamed with a 
helpless innocent shame as a jilted girl as she went alone down 
the road to meeting, but she jerked her meek chin upwards 
when she met Mrs. Briggs and her daughter. 

‘* Ain’t the deacon well to-day ?”’ inquired Mrs. Briggs. 

‘*T s’pose it ain’t likely heis,’’ returned Mrs. Easty. ‘‘ He’s 
generally been to meetin’ when he’s been able his whole life,’’ 


leaned forward with ready query and 


her, bending his brows 
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Mrs. Briggs eyed her warily. ‘‘ Yes, 1s’pose he has. T 
didn’t mean nothin’,’’ she said, and said no more except to 
remark about the beauty of the weather. 

Indeed, it soon began to be recognised among the village 
people that it was not wise for anyone to say a word in dis- 
paragement of the deacon to his wife. She bristled all over 
with soft fierceness like a hen at the first insinuation against 
her husband, and as time went on it seemed as if Seth’s 
goodness, in spite of the suspicion under which it laid, was 
augmenting in some respects. He had a little shoe-cobbling 
shop attached to his house, and there he had turned many an 
honest penny ever since he wasa boy. He was the only cobbler 
in the village ; he was a swift and skilful workman. Trade 
had been good, and he had asked fair prices. Perhaps a keen 
sense of the value of money had been the nearest approach to a 
fault in Seth Easty’s nature. He had led a singularly innocent 
and blameless life. Born and bred in this same little house, in 
this same little New England village, with a father who had 
ordered his life by the Ten Commandments, and a mother who 
was the synonym for saintliness in the neighbourhood, he had 
seemed as much the true and inevitable outcome of it all as the 
lilac-bushes in the front yard of the slips his grandfather had 
planted a hundred years ago. Life had brought out the same 
old virtues in him as the sun had brought out the same old 
colours in the lilacs. 

The worst that had ever been whispered about Seth Easty 
was, ‘‘ He’s a little close.’’ But even that met with doubtful 
assent, for his closeness was so allied to justice that it was diffi- 
cult to discriminate. If he asked a large price fora patch ona 
shoe, the patch was well and faithfully applied, and many held 
that his work was much better done than that of a cheaper 
cobbler in Powell. 

Now, Seth Easty, after his haying was finished, settled 
himself upon the sagging leather seat in his little shop, and 
astonished the people by working cheaper than the cobbler in 
Powell—by working cheaper than ever cobbler had worked 
before. 

When the wayside hedges seemed vanishing in blue smoke 
with asters, and the pasture slopes were gilded with golden- 
rod, did Seth Easty, on his bench, through the September 
days, put patches on worn shoes, half-sole them, and sew them 
for almost nothing. The poorest body in the village could go 
tidily shod at such prices. One poor woman there was, indeed, 
who lived on such a tiny income that a feather’s weight could 
empty her pocket. She would have gone without shoes for a 
month and staid indoors had it not been for Seth, who would 
not take a penny for the new soles. She went home blessing him 
doubtfully, for such stories were afloat concerning him that 
she was almost afraid to go alone to his shop, and had made 
some excuse to induce Mrs. Easty to go in with her. 

It was whispered that Deacon Easty—for his title still clung 
to him, although someone else bore it—had loaned money to 
Henry Sargent, whose house mortgage was about being fore- 
closed by a bank in Powell; and when the mission fund was 
suddenly and unaccountably swelled by a large sum, he was 
reputed to be the donor. 

And, indeed, Seth Easty did many other good deeds of 
which he was not suspected, and which were all unwonted to 
him, from some new and hidden motive—perhaps in an attempt 
to overbalance with them that mysterious crime of which he 
was suspected, and of which he seemed to stand convicted in 
his own mind. Seth Easty, by inheritance and thrifty labour, 
possessed quite a comfortable little property, and was able to 
give somewhat; but he gave more than he was able, with a 
curious desperation which availed him nothing. 

Seth’s wife watched him with increasing terror as he became 
more and more of a problem to her. She did not know of all 
his generous deeds, but a few came of necessity to her know- 
ledge, und fairly appalled her. She was naturally thrifty her- 
self, and giving money outside of the annual allowance for 
missions was a virtue which shocked her like a sin, and 
especially when practised by her husband, for it made him 
seem abnormal to her. Looking at him sometimes, she fairly 
shivered with uncanny dread, for his face appeared strange to 
her, as if this strange new trait in his character showed out 
another man, like an awesome double of Seth Easty. She moved 
about her own house with a scared, wistful face, but she held 
up her head outside. She had always been so proud of Seth, 
and so proud of his being a deacon, but now she felt anxious 
lest he should be dethroned from his high office. She started 
whenever there was a knock on the door, lest a church com- 
mittee might have come to wait upon her husband and inquire 
into his non-attendance at church before proceeding to more 
stringent measures. 

At last, one Wednesday afternoon in November, wlien 
there was a deep level of new snow stretching in flashing 
sheets of blue over the fields, the committee came. Mrs. Easty 
spied them when they first came in sight far down the road. 
She watched them, panting. ‘‘ Who be them comin’?’’ she 
whispered. They advanced nearer and nearer. There were 
three men, plodding solemnly in single file in the middle of 
the snowy road. The two men behind stepped in the leader’s 
tracks; their long black coats dipped in the snow, like the 
drooping tail-feathers of blackbirds. They frowned heavily 
a- the snow threw back the white glare of the sunlight into 
their eyes. 

‘* They ’ve come!’’ gasped Mrs. Easty. 

She rushed out to the little shop, where Seth sat on his 
bench, his white head bent over his lapstone. He glanced up 
at her, then down again at his work. 

‘* They ’ve come!” she repeated. 

Seth said nothing. He drove a peg into the sole of a shoe. 

‘** They ’re most—to the door ! ”’ 

Seth said nothing. 

‘* Seth, you ’ve got to see ’em. 

I knew it was comin’ !”’ 

Seth’s face was quite unmoved. 

** They ’re knockin’ ! ’’ his wife cried out. ‘‘ Seth, you must 
come. 

Seth did not stir. 

‘* They ’re knockin’ again!’’ Mrs. Easty turned and went 
out with a desperate air. The iron clung of an old-fashioned 
knocker sounded through the little house. She went to the 
front door and opened it, and the three men stood there. 

She tried to speak, but only gasped in their faces. 

**Ts your husband to home ?”’ asked the oldest man in the 
party, who had an anxiously severe face, and was the other 
deacon. 

“es Yes. 

‘*We’ve come to 
business.”’ 

Mrs. Easty stood aside; the three men stamped on the 
snowy doorstep, and came in. She motioned them into the 
sitting-room. 

‘* Take some chairs,’’ she said faintly, ‘‘an’ I'll speak to 
Seth.”’ 

The deacon 


Oh, I knew it was comin’! 


I think he’s out in the shop.”’ 
see him a few minutes on a little 


cleared his throat as he settled into the 
rocking-chair. ‘* Considerable snowy out,’’ he remarked. 

Mrs. Easty did not hear him. She went straight out 
of the room, shutting the door behind her, and to the shop 
again. 

‘* They ’re in the sittin’-room,’’ she said, briefly, standing 
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oma Seth. Then she went back to the kitchen and sat 

down. 

Presently she heard the nay 
y 


door opened and shut, and 
Seth entered. ‘‘ You’d better brush your hair a little before 
you go in,”’ she said, in a strained voice. 

Seth took a brush from the shelf, and stood before the little 
glass. 

His wife arose. ‘‘ Hold your head down,’’ said she, and 
she smoothed his white hair in a broad sweep over the top of 
his head. Then she dusted his coat collar with her apron, and 
he went into the sitting-room. 

Mrs. Easty sat in the kitchen and waited. She could hear 
the low rumble of male voices, but could not distinguish a 
word. It was an hour before she heard the front door shut, 
and Seth entered the room. She did not glance at him. She 
filled the tea-kettle from the water-pail in the sink, and he 
stood staring out of a window. 

‘**Did they track in much snow?”’ she said finally, in a 
voice that had a stronger meaning than her words. 

**T dun’no’ whether they did or not.’’ 

**T guess I'll carry in the dust-pan an’ brush an’ see; 
their feet were loaded with snow when they come in.” 

Mrs. Easty went into the sitting-room with the dust-pan 
and brush, and Seth returned to his shop and bench. At 
supper he did not refer to the affair of the afternoon, and his 
wife did not ; but her voice had inflections of tragedy when she 
asked him to pass his cup for more tea. 

That evening there was a prayer-meeting, and Mrs. Easty 
went in spite of the snow. After the service the minister 
detained the people for a minute in order to thank, as he said, 
some unknown brother who had sent him an envelope contain- 
ing a generous sum of money, which the needs of his little 
family made particularly acceptable. 

There was a gentle murmur and stir among the people. 
The minister's wife’s face was softly reddened under a new 
bounet trimmed with blue plumes. 

Mrs. Briggs pressed close to Mrs. Easty as they came out 
of church. ‘* The minister's wife must have bought that new 
bonnet with them blue feathers with the money,” she 
whispered. ‘‘ Who do you s’pose give it, Mis’ Easty?’’ 

‘**T dun know.”’ 

“*T can’t imagine. I shouldn’t have thought she ’d wore 
it out to-night, snowy as ’tis. f any snow dropped on it 
from the trees it would jest spoil them blue feathers. I 
wonder how much money was in the envelope. 
should think it must have been considerable, or 
they wouldn’t have laid it out in new bonnets, 
with all the ways they ’ve got for money. ‘Their 
milk bill alone must eat up considerable. Who 
do you s’pose could have give that money ?’’ 

‘*T dun know,’’ replied Mrs. Easty, holding 
up her black skirts high, and wading painfully 
through the snow. 

**Seth,’’ she said timidly, when she got home 
and was warming herself by the sitting-room 
air-tight, ‘‘ain’t the interest on them bonds due 
now ?”’ 

***Twas,’’ returned Seth, shortly. 

** Have you drawn it?” 

** Yes, I have.’’ 

Mrs. Eusty said no more, but she shivered 
over the hot stove. She knew well what measure 
that call of the church committee portended. 
Every Sunday now she sat in trembling expectancy 
lest the minister should announce a special meet- 
ing of the church members. At last it came. 
Mrs. Easty turned white, and her pulses beat in 
her ears. A woman behind her extended a fan 

over the back of the pew, punching her shoulder 
vigorously with the handle, but she had strength 
enough to shake her head. She stood up for the 
benediction, and went quite steadily down the 


, 


aisle. People looked askance at her, she was so 
pale. Mrs. Briggs was beside her when she 


reached the door. 

‘*Be you sick, Mis’ Easty ? 

** No, L ain’t sick.”’ 

‘** You look white as a sheet.’’ 

Mrs. Briggs put out her hand to steady her 
down the steps, but Mrs. Easty jerked herself 
away and went down alone with a weak rush. 

Mr-. Briggs followed her closely, and they 
went up the street together. Mrs. Easty walked 
rapidly, with her delicate nose and chin pointing 
straight ahead. She never looked at her com- 
prnion, who talked continually in a tone of veiled condolence. 
‘*T wonder what that special meetin’ is called for?’’ said 
she. 

Mrs. Easty made no response. 

**T dun know what ’tis called for,’ said Mrs. Briggs. ‘I 
don’t see no need of anybody's bein’ upset by it till they 
know.”’ 

Mrs. Briggs kept glancing with a certain compulsory com- 
passion at the other woman's pale face, but finally lack of 
response and an odd dignity in Mrs. Easty’s bearing made her 
ruthless. 

‘* Mis’ Easty, I want to know, have you got any idea of what 
’tis the deacon’s done? ”’ said she. 

‘*T dun know as he’s done anything,”’ replied Mrs. Easty, 
in a quick, strained voice. 

‘“You don’t s’pose it’s anything about that hat he went 
over to Powell for? You don’t s’pose he was kinder tempted 
an’—took it?’’ 

‘*T don’t s’pose he took it any more’n you did. I don’t 
s’pose he took it so much as your father used to take the 
neighbours’ pease an’ beans out of their gardens. I’ve heard 
my mother tell. You'd better not say much to me about Seth. 
I won’t stan’ it; I’m his wife !”’ 

Mrs. Easty turned into her own gate, and her black skirts 
flung back defiantly like an enemy's flag. Mrs. Briggs stood 
still a second staring after her; her large florid face under 
her green-bowed bonnet looked vacant, her mouth gaped, 
then she kept on. 

Mrs. Easty went straight into the house and into the 
kitchen. Seth sat there still in his week-day clothes. His 
wife stood before him, and he stared up at her. ‘‘ They’ve 
called a special meetin’,’’ said she, ‘fan’ you know what 
’tis for.’’ 

Scth looked up at her as if against his will. 

‘* There’s somethin’ I want to say,’’ said his wife. ‘‘ I don’t 
know what you ’ve done, but whatever ‘tis, I’m goin’ to stan’ 
by you. I don’t care if you’ve stole or committed murder, 
I ain’t goin’ to leave you You needn't be afraid I am. There 
needn’t anybody say anythin’ again’ you to me; I won’t bear 


*’ she whispered. 


it. I’m goin to stan’ by you, Seth.” 
It was very seldom that Mrs. Easty had ever caressed her 
husband. What she did now was so unusual as to seem 


abnormal. She went clcse to Seth, put her arm around his 
neck, drew his white head to her black-shawled bosom, and 
smoothed his hair. He hid his face against her and groaned, 
**Oh dear! oh dear!”’ 

Presently he raised his head, and pushed her away softly. 
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‘* You'd better go an’ take off your bonnet an’ shawl, Milly,”’ 
he said, in a husky voice. . 

Mrs. Easty, taking off her Sunday bonnet in her bed-room, 
felt an enthusiasm of faithful love which was almost worth in 
itself more than she had suffered. ‘‘I don’t care what they 
do; I don’t care if they do turn him out,’’ she thought; ‘‘ I 
don’t care what he’s done—I’m goin’ to stan’ by him, an’ I 
won't hear a word again’ him.”’ 

Indeed, it soon began to be recognised among the village 
people that it was not wise for anybody to say a word, however 
veiled, in disparagement of the deacon before his wife. 
The special meeting was held, dnd Seth was suspended 
for a year from his office as deacon on account of his unex- 
plained absence from the communion service and church. The 
next Sunday Mrs. Easty herself did not go to church. She 
was reading the Bible at her sitting-room window when the 
people went by. She held the leather-covered book well up 
before her face ; but she saw, aside from the sacred text, Mrs. 
Briggs glance up at her wonderingly as she hurried past. 

‘* Look if you want to,’ Mrs. Easty thought. ‘‘ You can’t 
do nothin’ to me if I do stay to home. I ain’t deacon. I 
ain’t goin’ when my husband ain’t good enough to go.”’ 

Seth came into the room, bringing some wood for the stove. 
He looked at his wife in a perplexed way, to which she 
responded at once. ‘‘I thought I wouldn’t go to-day,’’ she 
said, in a pleasant ‘voice. 

Seth’s face flushed: he put a great chunk of wood in the 
stove. ‘Thought mebbe it wa’n’t quite warm enough for you 
here,’’ he said, with a kind of tender gruffness. 

People talked about Mrs. Easty for staying away from 
church, but nobody talked to her. Mrs. Briggs came in one 
afternoon, but she dared not allude to the matter uppermost 
in hermind. Something in Mrs. Easty’s face intimidated her. 

Seth sat up night after night, and laboured at his sums on 
the slate, wiping them out with a heavy hand, and doing them 
over and over; he cobbled almost gratuitously for his neigh- 
bours all day ; but still the old care lay in his heart. 

It was little more than a year after that visit to Powell, 
whence all the trouble dated, when, one Friday night—the 
night of the regular weekly prayer-meeting—Seth Easty and 
his wife appeared in the vestry. They came rather late. 
Everybody stared furtively when the door opened and they 
appeared in the warm light. 

Seth advanced with a fairly martial air up the aisle; he 





** Brothers and sisters in—the Church: I stand here to-night to 


” 


confess—what has been on my mind a whole year. 


wore a hat much too large for him, which slipped over his 
ears. His wife slid unwaveringly after him, like his shadow. 
It was a cold night ; her little face was all grey and shrunken 
from the bitter wind. 

Seth took a seat near the centre of the room, and his wife 
crept in beside him. He did not remove his hat for a few 
minutes; then he suddenly slipped it from his head, and slid 
it under the settee. 

The meeting went on as usual. When the hour had expired, 
the minister requested the church members to remain for a 
little space. Then he pronounced the benediction, and the 
few who were not members flocked out. 

When at length the vestry-door was closed, and none but 
church members remained, there was a solemn hush. The 
minister sat behind his desk, with his hand over his eyes. A 
woman coughed sharply, then coloured with confusion. 

Seth Easty arose in his place. His wife sat stiff and straight, 
with a look on her face as if she were on the edge of creation 
and gazing out into space. He looked slowly around the 
vestry; then he cleared his throat and began, half panting, 
ending sentences with gasps for breath, but persistent, and 
never once faltering. 

‘* Brothers and sisters in—the Church: I stand here to-night 
to confess—what has been on my mind a whole year. I’ve tried 
to hold out, but I can’t. I’ve tried to make out I ain’t done 
wrong, but Ican’t. I’ve got to givein. I have stayed away 
from the sanctuary and the communion table because I was a 
guilty man. I have tried to think I wasn’t, but I was. I 
counted up all the good deeds I ’d ever done, to excuse me, 
and I did more, but they only made my sin look blacker. I 
tried to cover wp dishonesty with honesty. I calculate I’ve 
put near five hundred dollars on to cover up a quarter of a 
dollar; but I tell you, brothers and sisters in the Church, that 
quarter has heaved up over everything, like the body of a man 
that’s been murdered. I couldn’t make it stay—covered up. 

“‘T have figgered on the slate night after night, and tried 
to make out I hadn’t cost the railroad company nothin’, and 
didn’t owe them nothin’. I figgered up the wear and tear I’d 
been on the rails—and the car fixin’s— goin’ once to Powell, 
and I made it out « little less than nothin’. 

‘*But it wasn’t less than nothin’. There was a sin in it, 
brothers and sisters, that made it cost me heavy, and wore out 
more than steel rails and red-velvet cushions. It was—the 
sin—that’s been doggin’ me—my whole life, and—come up 
behind me—then—so little—I didn’t scarcely know it. But it 
was the sin, brothers and sisters—it was the sin! ’’ 

Seth’s voice ended in a broken cry. He cast a curious 
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backward glance over his right shoulder, and the eyes of the 
people followed him with a strange horror in theirs. It wasas 
if they fairly expected to see, embodied in some small fiendish 
guise, Seth Easty’s tempter. 

Seth went on again. ‘‘I’ve had to give it up,”’ he cried 
out. ‘‘I’ve stopped—figgerin’—and tryin’ to make out I 
ain’t—done nothin’ wrong, and tryin’ to make the good out- 
balance the bad. This mornin’—I sent off—a quarter of a 
dollar, and five cents extra for a year’s interest, to the railroad 
company, and now—I’m goin’ to confess.”’ 

Seth fairly gasped for breath. Suddenly his wife stood up 
beside him. He began again, and his voice was like a hoarse 
sobbing that tilled the whole vestry; it did not sound like his 
own; it was hardly a human voice, and the words struck the 
ear almost like those of a strange tongue. His wife's lips 
moved as his did, as if she also were confessing his sin, although 
she madeno sound. Her little face took on a strange likeness 
to her husband's, as she stood there. 

“A year ago to-day,’’ Seth sobbed out, ‘‘I—went to 
Powell to—buy a hat.’’ Scith reached down, took his hat from 
under the seat, and extended it. ‘‘ It was—too big for me, 
as—this one is.’’ Seth put on the hat with trembling hands, 
and it slipped well down over his ears; he kept it on in his 
forgetful excitement, and continued: ‘‘I—bought the hat 
at—C. F. Lamson’s store, and—I—started for home on 
the railroad train. I had my ticket all bought, and had 
paid a quarter for it. I wasn’t intendin’ to do wrong. 
But the conductor—he—never come near me. I had the 
ticket ready, but he never come near me; and when I got 
home I had that ticket, not punched nor nothin’, and jest as 
good as ever twas. And—the hat was too big—it seemed as 
if the tempter were fairly crowdin’ at my heels—and my wife 
said I have to take it back to Powell, and—change ; and she 
was at me till I did. I went overthere in about a week; and I 
took the hat to C. F. Lamson’s store, and changed it, and got 
this hat that’s jest as big.’’ (Suddenly Seth remembered, and 
caught the hat from his head.) ‘‘ But that ain’t any matter. 
The matter is—that—when I come home from Powell that 
night, I come home on that ticket the conductor had forgot 
to take before, and I ’d given in to the tempter.’’ Again Seth 
gave that curious backward glance over his shoulder, and the 
eyes of the people followed his. Then he made a strong 
backward sweep with his right arm, as if he were thrusting 
with some unseen and mighty sword of the spirit. His old 
voice rang out like a trumpet. ‘‘ But I’ve got the better of 
him now,’’ he shouted. ‘‘He’s been doggin’ me my whole 
life to make me sin my besettin’ sin, and at last he did it. But 


now I’ve got the better of him. Let us pray.’’ 
THE END. 











ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 

In presenting Professor Seeley for the LL.D. degree at 
Cambridge, the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, was laudably 
reticent about the authorship of “Ecce Homo.” “Sive etiam 
inter graviora argumenta versatur” seems to have been the 
only allusion which he made to Professor Seeley’s most 
famous book. The reason, of course, is to be found in the 
fact that Mr. Seeley has never acknowledged the authorship, 
although he has not publicly denied it. 

The proposed commemoration of Arnold of Rugby in 
Westminster Abbey is being looked upon with marked coldness 
by the High Church party. The clerical speakers at the 
meeting were the Bishop of London, the Dean of Llandaff, 
and the Dean of Westminster—all more or less out of sympathy 
with the growing party in the Church of England. ‘Tie 
complaint is that Arnold's teaching made sceptics of his pupils 
in the end, and that the head masters of the public schools are 
of the Broad Church. Notwithstanding, the public sympathy 
seems to be strong. As Dean Bradley said, “ Directly and in- 
directly, the influences embodied in Arnold's career had changed 
the whole attitude of a vast portion of English parents, of 
English teachers, of the youth of England towards school life.” 


The Queen, by letters patent, has approved the new canon 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, providing that when any 
beneficed priest (clergyman holding cure of souls) is legally 
disqualified by crime or immorality proved against him, the 
Bishop shall declare his benefice vacant, within twenty-one days. 


The announcement that Lord Tennyson has presented a 
clergyman to Somersby has awakened natural interest. The 
Laureate’s father, the Rev. George Clayton ‘ennyson, LL.D., 
was long the incumbent, and at Somersby Rectory his famous 
son was born. It has now become a somewhat favourite place 
of pilgrimage, but when I visited it first, some fifteen years 
ago, it was hardly known. At Horncastle, the country town 
from which it may most conveniently be reached, they knew 
about the Champion Dymoke, whose place is not far off, and 
the public hangman, who was then a resident; but of 
Tennyson they knew next to nothing. The drive through a 
pleasantly undulating country brings you in an hour to the 
pretty rectory and the little church seated for fifty, with a 
cross in the churchyard, which has been often figured. Lord 
Tennyson always disclaims particular local allusions in his 
poems, but there can be no doubt of the reference in the 
beautiful sonnet of his brother (the Rev. Charles Tennyson- 
Turner)— 





In the dark twilight of an autumn morn 

I stood within a little country town, 

Wherefrom a long-acquainted path went down 

To the dear village haunts where I was born; 

The low of oxen on the rainy wind, 

Death and the Past came up the well-known road 

And bathed my heart with tears, 
The country town is, no doubt, Horncastle, the home of the two 
sisters who became the wives of Lord Tennyson and his brother. 


Preaching before the University of Oxford the other 
Sunday, Mr. Gore practically summarised his creed, insisting 
mainly that the spiritual in the Bible is never, in fact, opposed 
to what is material or visible, but only to what is carnal, 
thus vindicating the place of external religion. He also 
defined valid sacraments as opposed to precarious, not to non- 
existent : “ It were blasphemy to deny the Spirit’s action where 
we see the Spirit’s fruits. It is impossible for one who thinks 
seriously to ignore or underrate the vast debt which English 
Christianity owes to Nonconformist bodies, to bodies which 
have fallen quite outside the action of the Apostolic ministry.’ 


It is, perhaps, a sign of the times that Mr. A. S. Peake, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford (Mr. Andrew Lang’s college), 
has just accepted the appointment of Theological tutor to 
candidates for the Primitive Methodist ministry. 


Dr. Dale, the eminent Nonconformist of Birmingham, is 
making slow recovery from his dangerous illness. It is 
desired by many of his friends that he should not again 
undertake his arduous Birmingham duties, but should join 
Dr. Fairbairn at Mansfield College, Oxford, where he might act 
as Professor of Theology and occasional preacher in the 
college chapel. Such a change would lighten the burden of 
Dr. Dale's labours and greatly strengthen Mansfield. Dr. Dale 
is to publish in the July Erpositer his views on the Book of 
Jonah, v 
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VISIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES TO WARWICKSHIRE, 


THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW. 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of York, from Saturday, June 18, to 
Wednesday, June 22, were visitors at Warwick 
Castle, one of the most renowned and character- 
istic ancient mansions of the English nobility ; 
and honoured with their presence the annual meet- 
ing of the Royal Agricultural Society, held in the 
Earl of Warwick's park. That quiet, old-fashioned, 
small county town of Warwick, and that fair rural 
district, some fourteen or fifteen miles from north- 
east to south-west, through which the tranquil 


A+) 


THE EARL OF WARWICK. 


Avon flows amid woods and meadows, from Stone- 
leigh Abbey, near Kenilworth, to Stratford, passing 
in its course near the pleasant modern town of 
Leamington, is geographically about the centre of 
England, situated in the very middle of “the 
Midlands.” We cannot here dwell on its interest- 
ing historical and literary associations. The present 
Earl of Warwick is the Right Hon. George Guy 
Greville, born in 1818, who was formerly M.P. for 
South Warwickshire, succeeded his father in 1853, 
and is married to Lady Anne, daughter of the late 
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THE ARMOURY, WARWICK CASTLE. CEHSAR’S TOWER, WARWICK CASTLE. 





Earl of Wemyss. This noble pair are the host 
and hostess of the Prince of Wales. ‘They were 
visited in 1858 by Queen Victoria, who slept in 
the bed of Queen Anne, given by George IIT. to 
a former Earl of Warwick. Queen Elizabeth, 
in 1572, was a visitor at Warwick Castle. 

We must refer to Mr. H. T. Cooke’s Warwick 
Guide for descriptive details of the town of 
Warwick, of Guy's Cliff, Kenilworth, Hampton 
Lucy, Charlecote, Stratford-on-Avon, and the 
hamlet of Shottery, Ann Hathaway’s home, 
where young Shakspere wooed his wife; her 
cottage has now been purchased by the Shak- 
spere trustees for £3000. The castle is grand, 
beautiful, attesting eight historical centuries, 
with its ancient strong towers, battlemented 
walls, and fortified gateways rising above the 
grassy moat; the inner court, of rich green- 
sward, presents to view an harmonious variety 
of architectural effects ; the great hall and rooms 
of state in the interior have becoming dignity ; 
they are adorned with fine portraits by 
Ifolbein, Vandyke, and other painters, and 
with good pictures of the Dutch school. In the 
gardens, and in a conservatory or greenhouse, 
which contains the famous Warwick vase—an 
exquisite Greek work in marble, from Hadrian’s 
villa at Tivoli—delightful hours may be spent. 
The park lies mainly on the other side of the 
river, which is crossed directly from the castle 
by a private boat, as well as by the bridge 
higher up the stream. This demesne is richly 
wooded ; cedars, oaks, elms, and other kinds of 
fine trees here attain their stateliest growth. 
A green islet opposite the castle, with a mur- 
muring cascade in the surrounding water, is 
passed on the private way into the park. 

It is in this park, to the south of the castle 
and town, that the Royal Agricultural Society 
has held its great show. A royal pavilion was 
erected here by Mr. Wilson Bennison, the 
society's surveyor. The show of implements 
and the dairy department were opened on 
Saturday, June 18; that of live-stock, horses, 


poultry, and agricultural produce on the 


Monday. Sir Jacob Wilson acted as director- 


general. ‘There were 607 head of cattle, 449 
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THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY’S SHOW IN WARWICK CASTLE PARK. 


horses, 600 sheep, 1858 swine, and 835 poultry. The shedding for implements covered $241 square 
feet, and for machinery in motion 2151 square feet. Daily parades of the horses and cattle, 
milking, and batter-making competitions directed by Miss Maidment, shoeing-smith competitions, 
with a lecture on farriery by Professor Pritchard, bee-driving and other displays of working rural 
husbandry, went on from Tuesday to Friday. The business meeting of the society was held on 
Tuesday, June 21, when Lord Feversham left the chair to the new president, the Duke of 
Westminsier. The number of members of the society is now eleven thousand. With regard to 
one subject of our Illustrations, the “ Leycester Hospital” in the town of Warwick, let us explain 
that it was founded, in 1571, by Queen Elizabeth’s celebrated favourite courtier, Robert Dudley, 
Ear! of Leicester, 
who was brother 
to Ambrose, Earl 
of Warwick. 
The superb 
owner of Kenil- 
worth had great 
faults; he was 
vain, arrogant, 
and vindictive, 
but his private 
and public life 
was really not 
so bad as ro- 
mantic fiction 
has__— portrayed. 
He did not, in 
fact, cause the 
death of his first ANN HATHAWAY’S COTTAGE, SHOTTERY, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
wife, poor 
Amy Robsart. 
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THE WARWICK VASE. THE LEYCESTER HOSPITAL AND CHAPEL, WARWICK. 
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“I do hope that when we have further information about the Bille we shall 
likewise have further information on the subject of the day of dissolution. It is 
for the convenience of everyone, or, at all events, for that of those who have youth 
and vigour sufficient to submit themselves to the suffrages of their constituents, seeing 
that their arrangements are to a considerab’e extent dependent upon a knowledge 





A FINAL SITTING OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS: 
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of the day. Ll am sunyuine wi the hope tut w-murruw, at any rate, we 
THE TWELFTH PARLIAMENT OF QUEEN VICTORIA. shall be put in full and clear possession of the expectations of the Government as 
to the final winding up of business and the discharge of the necessary preliminaries 
Sor the actual dissolution.”,— Mn. Guiapstone IN THE Hovse or Commons, 
Junge 16, 1892. 
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LITE RATURE. 


THE LETTERS OF DR. JOHNSON. 
That Dr. Johnson was among the politest of men, is a position 
open to attack, despite his repeated assertions to that effect. 
But that he was among the politest of letter-writers, no one 
henceforward can deny. Dr. Hiil’s sumptuous volumes * will 
always be at hand to prove it. What courtesy, what gentle- 
ness in these letters! How stately a courtier, how true a 
gentleman, their writer! Long since, Mrs. Piozzi’s two 
volumes displayed the great Doctor’s humour, his simplicity, 
his tender heart and warm humanity : but to his “ mistress,” 
his Lady of Streatham, Dr. Johnson naturally used his 
most intimate arts and devices of affection. To her he 
could prattle, chat, and show himself a lover of private 
jests and domestic confidence. But the letters published by 
Boswell, and by his successive editors, partly from their 
scattered appearance, partly from their formal tone, hardly 
led us to recognise, in the great dictator of literature, so 
versatile and so charming a master of the epistolary style. 
Erasmus, who wrote the pleasant treatise “De Conscri- 
bendis Epistolis”; Angel Day, who wrote “The English 
Secretorie,” would have commended the nice discrimination of 
tone, the just turns of humour, the due observance of dignity, 
to be found in Dr. Johnson's letters. And to succeed in the art 
of letter-writing is to succeed in very excellent company—the 
company of Cicero, Pliny, Lamb, Newman, Pope, Thackeray, 
Gray, Cowper, Madame de Sévigné, Goethe, Flaubert, Shelley, 
Swift, Erasmus, Fitzgerald, Walpole, to name but these. And 
Dr. Johnson was a severe moralist in this matter of letter- 
writing : he distrusted the art. ‘ It has been so long said,” he 
wrote in his Life of Pope, “as to be commonly believed, that 
the true characters of men may be found in their letters, and 
that he who writes to his friend lays his heart 
open before him. But the truth is that such were 
the friendships of the ‘Golden Age,’ and now the 
friendships only of children. Very few can boast 
of hearts which they dare lay open to themselves, 
and of which, by whatever accident exposed, they 
do not shun a distinct and continued view ; and 
certainly what we hide from ourselves we do not 
show to our friends. There is, indeed, no tran- 
saction which offers stronger temptation to fallacy 
and sophistication than epistolary intercourse.” 
And, indeed, there are letters here which are kind 
out of courtesy at some expense of truth, letters 
such as Arnold wrote so well, conveying literary 
judgments to aspiring authors or to intrusive 

ngers. But Dr. Johnson’s letters to his friends 

and intimates are perfectly free from the insin- 
cerities of anxious kindness or of careless flattery : 
le was a Chesterfield in nothing. “ The true life of 
a man,” thought Cardinal Newman, “is in his 
letters.” And all the goodness and the charm of 
our rugged sage passed into his correspondence. 
Dr. Hill notes one supreme instance of Johnson's 
stern sincerity. Writing to his mother upon her 
deathbed, he will not palter with the truth and 
give false, easy hopes and consolations : “ I do not 
think you unfit to face death” is all that he will 
to his “ Dear, honoured mother”; and “I 
pray often for you. Do you pray for me.” And 
‘I am, dear, dear mother, your dutiful son, 
Sam: Johnson.” 

A curious feature in regard to this corres- 
rondence is the exposure of Mrs. Thrale, so 
known to Johnson in her days of grace, now 
almost better known to posterity as Mrs. Piozzi, a 
woman of shifty, treacherous temper. That she 
forged letters to Johnson, for publication in her 
book, with a view to putting certain matters in a 
light more favourable to herself than true, is now 
quite clear. Baretti, the irritable Italian, has the 
most amusing comments upon her character. 

‘God knows,” he exclaims, * what lies the woman 
wrote to Johnson!” Hecalls her “ beastly” ; and 
his insinuations about the domestic secrets of the 
Streatham household are not pleasant to remember. 
Ile is violent also against Mrs. Montagu: “Oh, 
these learned ladies, how sensible they are of other 
people’s afflictions!” Malignant as he was, his 
notes leave the impression that Dr. Johnson was 
happier, after all, with old Miss Williams and 

Desmoulins” than with the untrustworthy 
Thrale and the affected Burney. But it is well to 
say little about our distressing suspicions, else we 
shall emulate Dr. Hill, who, once forgetting his 
wonted urbanity, pronounces this crushing sen- 
tence upon poor Anna Seward: “An affected, 
tiresome, spiteful, and mendacious creature, who 
wrote bad verses, and disgraced Walter Scott by being one 
of his correspondents.” 

In one small matter the learned editor has done what we 
should have supposed impossible to him : he has missed the point 
of acharacteristic utterance of hishero. “ At Edinburgh,” writes 
the Doctor, “ I saw the cathedral, which I told Dr. Robertson I 
wished to see, because it had once beenachurch.” Dr. Hill 
takes this to be a protest against the cathedral’s architectural 
injuries : it was divided into four partitions. But, as Boswell 
reminds us, the four partitions made “four places of Presby- 
terian worship.” ‘The ancient cathedral church of St. Giles 
was now a Scotch kirk, a conventicle, no longer a place of 
Catholic worship, hierarchical discipline, and episcopal order. 
Not the antiquarian Tory, but the ecclesiastical Tory, was 
roused upon this occasion. 

One would willingly dwell upon many things in these 
delightful letters—upon the grace and wisdom of their 
scholarship, the strength and tenderness of their humanity, 
the homeliness and nature of their wit. The great man is 
delicate when he has to advise upon domestic unhappiness, 
shrewd in giving counsels in matters of business, enchanting 
where he has no further aim than to please a friend with 
kindly talk, but perhaps the depths of natural affection hold 
us longest: those letters to his relatives—simple, little- 
cultured women in his native place: “I beg you. my 
to write often me, and tell me how you 
like my little book. I am, dear love, your affectionate, 
humble servant.” ‘The little book is “Rasselas.” In these 
gentle, loving letters we are reminded of Pope, that 
brilliant wit, the friend of lords and wits, who never forgot 
his i mother in the country. Let us hear no more, or at 
least not so much, the “ artificial century”; it could often 
be hollow and false, it was wont to be courtly and polite, but 
human nature had its way, as it always will. Here is the 
grave moralist, the dictator of letters, who seems to some all 

nd stateliness, all frigid rhetoric and classic artifice. 
and write like a very child, 


sav 


to 


dear, 


a 
or 


he can feel, and think, 
and bring the tears to our eyes. 


©The Letters of Dr. Johnson. Collected and Edited by Dr. Birkbeck 
Hull, (Clarendon Press.) 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 

The Book of Common Prayer, with Historical Notes. Edited 
by the Rev. James Correford, M.A., Lecturer at the London 
College of Divinity. (Eyre and Spottiswoode.)—There is not 
much to be said in commendation of this book ; indeed, it is 
difficult to discover why it should have been published at all. 
The introduction is quite valueless, and seems to be a tran- 
script of some notes which the author may have made for a 
lecture to be given to his pupils. The notes are of the poorest, 
and deal chiefly with the dates of such-and-such changes 
being introduced into the Liturgy. Sometimes they are almost 
silly : as when we read in the margin of the Table of Proper 
Lessons, “The Law and the Prophets read in the Jewish 
synagogue.” Neither is the information given always correct, 
for the general thanksgiving can hardly be said to be written 
by Bishop Reynolds, being, as it is, little more than an adapta- 
tion of a prayer of the same character in the Coptic Liturgy 
of St. Basil. As to the side-note on the Nicene Creed, it would 
have been better if the editor had said nothing at all than 
only say what he does. 


THE COLOURS AND MARKINGS OF ANIMALS, 
Animal Coloration: an Account of the Principal Facts and 
Theories Relating to the Colours and Markings of Animals. 
3y Frank E. Beddard, F.R.S., &. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co., 1892.)—The phenomenon of mimicry is one of the most 
entrancing, and, in certain respects, importané in natural 
history. Innumerable living things have, by superficial (of 
course, unconscious) imitation of the colours and markings 
of other species, escaped from the enemies which would 
otherwise have made them an easy prey. The species thus 
imitated have some repellent quality, as nauseous taste or 
smell, which makes them avoided, and this immunity is shared 
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by the imitators. Closely allied to these mimetic analogies 
are the protective colours, which enable animals so to blend 
with surrounding objects as to be more or less inconspicuous. 
Both these phenomena, as the late Mr. Bates has shown, are 
due, in very large measure, to the action of natural selection. 
Mr. Beddard has collected together a vast number of 
cases in point, and produced a book which is highly 
informing. although not very readable. It grew, he 
tells as, out of materials for lectures, and certainly it 
has a scrappy, note-book air throughout, as if the sorting of 
the materials had been left to themselves. Mr. Beddard has 
much to say about the colourings and markings which do not 
appear to be traceable to the agency of natural selection. 
Such criticism is wholesome and stimulating, as exciting 
inquiry into the fanctional changes which have brought about 
superficial and other alterations. It cannot affect the theory 
which explains the adaptation of animals to their environ- 
ment. The book is well illustrated, and is furnished with a 
full index, both of subjects and authors. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS—SELECTED. 

“The Average Woman,” by Wolcott Balestier, with a 
Biographical Sketch by Henry James. (W. Heinemann.) 

* Sister Dolorosa,” by James Lane Allen. (David Douglas.) 

‘ Literary Shrines of Yorkshire,” by Erskine Stuart. (Long- 
mans.) 

‘The Forest Cantons of Switzerland,” by F. Sowerby. (Percival 
and Co.) 

‘Homes and Haunts 
(James Maclehose and Sons.) 

‘Little Folks ” Volume. (Cassell.) 

‘The Yorkshire Coast and the Cleveland Hills and Dales,” by 
John Leyland. (Seeley and Co.) 

‘Barren Ground of Northern Canada,” by Warburton Pike. 
( Macmillan.) 

“A New England Cactus, and other Tales,” by Frank Pope 
Humphrey. Pseudonym Library. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 

“ A First Family of Tasajara,” by Bret Harte. (Macmillan.) 

“Toil and Travel,” by J. MacGregor. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 


of Tennyson,” by George G. Napier. 
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HOWELL’S “FAMILIAR LETTERS.” 

Mr. Joseph Jacobs and his subscribers are to be congratulated 
very heartily on the completion of his monumental edition of 
“The Familiar Letters of James Howell,” the text of which 
was issued more than two years ago. What the subscribers 
have waited for more or less patiently, and have now received 
from Mr. Nutt, is the delightful volume of illustrative matter, 
the biographical introduction, the “ Testimonia,” the biblio- 
graphy, the notes (a whole century of rich pages), and last, 
but by no means least, an index, compiled by the editor 
himself, of forty double-column pages. Probably no other 
English book, save “Shakspere” only, has been furnished 
with so thorough and scholarly an apparatus, for Mr. Jacobs 
has done all that an editor at once loving, exceptionally 
learned, and painstaking could do for a book. 

Both book and author were worthy of all that has been 
done for both. Howell was not a great man, and some of the 
uses to which his patrons put him were not very dignified ; 
but neither he nor his age thought so ill of them as their 
descendants have come to think, and, according to his lights, 
he was a faithful and honest, as well as a “good” fellow. 
Mr. Jacobs justly sums up bis hero when he says that “ amid 
all his vanity and superficiality there is one note of senti- 
ment which rings true. He could make friends and keep 
them.” Up to his fiftieth year Howell was an adventurer (in 
no ill sense), commercial, diplomatic, and political, and saw 
much of the world at home and on the Continent, from Ger- 
many to Spain. That period was the poetry of his life; in 
1642 the Parliamentarians shut him up in the Fleet, and then 

began the prose of it. Even after his release in 
the general amnesty of 1650, the poetry did not 
return, for from 1642 until his death in 1666 
he seems to have worked as a mere literary hack 
and pamphleteer. Not altogether unprosperously, 
however, for he was able to will away some small 
friendly legacies, besides leaving no less than £30 
to defray the cost of that handsome monument 
which still exists in good preservation (though, 
unfortunately, not in its due place) in the 
Temple Church. 

The “authenticity” of the “Epistole Ho- 
eliane ” has often been discussed. The word has 
two meanings, but there never was any doubt 
that the “ Letters” were written by Howell. The 
questions were (and, to a great extent, still are) : 
When did he write them? Were they rca/ letters, 
written amid the experiences they describe, or 
sham letters, written long after, partly from 
recollection, partly from invention? “Something 
of both” is all the conclusion at which Mr. Jacobs 
arrives ; but, though it is an old one, he states it 
for the first time with clearness and with the 
authority of exhaustive research. He believes, 
and with good show of reason, that with certain 
exceptions—letters which are obviously no letters, 
but essays—most of the book, and all that part 
which has made its fortune, comes, in the main, 
from genuine documents—real letters—written as 
they purport to have been written—though the 
dates are hopelessly confused. 

The negative reason for their genuineness 
adduced by Mr. Jacobs is, perhaps, stronger than 
the positive : “If Howell had done his ‘ Letters,’ 
with their air of vraisemblance and apropos, all 
‘out of his own head,’ it would be one of the 
greatest literary feats on record”—worthy of 
Defoe; but, adds Mr. Jacobs, “I know too 
much of Howell's failure of imagination in his 
imaginative works to credit him with such 
success. We must content ourselves with the 
more humdrum truth that Howell's ‘ Letters’ 
were printed for the most part from materials 
thrown [back] upon his hands by the Parlia- 
mentarians in 1642, and ‘cooked’ for the press 
between that date and 1645.” 


The most alluring of the “Testimonia” is 
that of Thackeray, who said: “ Montaigne and 
Howell's ‘Letters’ are my bedside books.” The 
present writer’s only copy of the former is a 
clumsy (though well-thumbed) one - volume 
“Cotton,” too bulky for bedside use, but he can, 
from a quadrupled experience, certify to the 
wisdom of Thackeray's selection of Howell—in 
the 1645 small quarto edition. Being somewhat 
incomplete, it is as light as the octavos, and the 
type goes better with a bed-room candle. Nothing could be 
more handsome than this perfect edition of Mr. Jacobs—for 
the library; but if Thackeray's habit is to be encouraged 
something lighter in form will be required, or the work must 
be bound in two equal volumes. Even Mr. George Saintsbury 
may then be captured by “ Epistole Ho-elianz,” and relinquish 
the dear delight of being in a minority of one—his present 
condition, as would appear by a passage rather maliciously 
quoted in the “ Testimonia.” 

Howell was a Welshman—which is nothing to his discredit, 
and is very much to the creditof Wales. Though the son of a 
curate, he had (or claimed) cousinship with families bearing 
aristocratic names—a weakness which is a source of strength 
among Celts even in these latter days ; and he received a good 
education, passing, as he tells us, from “a learned (though 
lashing) ” schoolmaster to Jesus College, Oxford, at the age of 
sixteen. “Jesus,” as Mr. Jacobs properly reminds us, was a 
college specially founded, and needed, for young Welsh students 
who had to learn English as a foreign tongue. But what can 
Mr. Jacobs mean by this?—‘ Howell is among the not small 
class of English writers, like the brothers Vaughan, David 
Hume, Hugh Miller, and Professor Bain, to whom English was 
originally a foreign tongue that had to be acquired consciously.” 
He cannot well mean to convey, what the words might be 
held to imply, that, as the Welshmen began life with Welsh, 
the three Scotsmen began it with Gaelic—for such would 
not be in accordance with the facts. The English the Scots- 
men spoke as children was not southern English; but they 
probably found no more difficulty in shaking themselves free 
from provincialisms than if they had been born or reared in 
Yorkshire or in Devonshire. In respect of native tongue, 
Hume was but as Scott, though he took greater pains to avoid 
Scotticisms, Though Cromarty contained many poor High- 
land immigrants, it was essentially a Teutonic Lowland town, 
and itis unlikely that Hugh Miller ever understood a sentence 
of Gaelic at any time of his life. But at six he could read the 
English Bible and “ Jack the Giant-Killer,” and at ten or eleven 
he could write Johnsonese. Fortunately, the time has not yet 
come for writing a biography of Professor Bain, but there is 
probably no reason for supposing that English was ever more 
of a foreign tongue to him than to any other Aberdonian. 
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ROD AND RIVER. 


BY ANDREW LANG. 

A man who writes a book about fishing should either have 
interesting experiences to narrate or advice of good quality to 
give, or he should have the romance and poetry of fishing in 
his nature and be able to communicate his emotions to the 
reader. Notable for the first quality we may place Colquhoun, 
of “ The Moor and the Loch,” and St. John. In the second, in 
practical counsel, Mr. Halford, in his work on “ Dry Fly Fish- 
ing,” is remarkable. For the third, for the power of feeling 
and communicating the charm of angling, nobody equals 
Walton for England, or surpasses Stoddart for Scotland. 
Now, Major Fisher, in his Rod and River (Bentley), does 
not, if I am to criticise him with frankness, appear to me 
to excel much either in narrative of adventure or quality 
of advice, or in charm of manner. On the whole, his 
“ wrinkles,” or hints to anglers, are the best thing in his book. 
He feels, indeed, the delight of the sport and of nature, but 
he hardly imparts what he feels. He is temperate in 
anecdote, too temperate; no doubt his modesty deprives 
us of many good fishing stories. As to his counsel, 
it is sound rather than novel. His volume does not 
interest me, for one, nearly so much as Dr. Hamilton's 
pleasant book on trout and salmon fishing, which is published 
by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., nor as Mr. Bromley Daven- 
port's “Sport,” published, I believe, by Messrs. Chapman and 
Hall. It is disagreeable to be obliged to speak without 
enthusiasm of a book on angling, but one must be fair, as far 
as possible. Major Fisher is not excellent at imparting the 
‘“glamourie,” as he calls it, of the pastime—indeed, he makes 
no incursions on the poetical. Why “glamourie”? Glamour 
we know, and grammarye we know ; but what is this? 


Major Fisheris very strong in his indignation with river 
pollution. In the Hampshire Wey, he says, big red-fleshed 
trout are uneatable, which he attributes to the mess made 
by paper-mills. In many other streams, trout and every 
living thing are poisoned by manufacturers. ‘There are some 
kinds of laws against poisoning the air and water of whole 
districts. But those laws are almost dead-letters. A com- 
mercial democracy does not care. We poor anglers do not 
“demonstrate” and break windows and “ strike,” except as 
anglers “strike,” in another sense of the word. We do not 
hold meetings and make ourselves general nuisances, till, by 
hook or by crook, we get our own way. It is a just and seemly 
way. Rivers should not be turned into sinks and sewers. 
Fishers are not the only people who suffer by this dirty, 
wasteful, hateful, modern indifference to everything but the 
private pecuniary interest of the British manufacturer. But 
there is no use in violent language. We are not the kind of 
people who can reform commercialism. Even Mr. Ruskin’s 
command of rhetoric has been expended to no avail, and 
one cannot hope that Major Fisher will succeed where 
Mr. Ruskin has failed. Major Fisher suffers from watercress 
farmers, who send down every kind of filth. If interfered 
with, one of them will poison the stream with lime, probably ; 
so it is better to endure in peace. In one region the pious 
farmers limed a river because anglers fished on Sundays! 
British Puritanism can still poison a river in defence of an 
Assyrian taboo—not that I want, for one, to fish on Sundays. 
‘Trout should have a holiday, like other people. 

Major Fisher perceives, what our friends do not, that a 
man who runs down from town to fish has very few chances 
of catching anything. The wind is down-stream on his rare 
opportunity to angle, or there are no flies, or trout are not 
taking fly. They seldom do, this year, in Hampshire. They 
are always bulging, or smutting, or tailing, or doing something 
else inter Christianos non nominandum. When they bulge, they 
rush about and break the water in pursuit of some food which 
you cannot see, and could not imitate if you did see it. 
When they smut, they feed on minute gnats, not to be 
copied by human art. When they tail, they ram their heads 
into the weeds, waving their big tails in the air like fans, in 
pursuit of freshwater shrimps. They do these things twenty 
times for once that they take the fly on the surface, even if 
there be fly to take. Again, in English streams someone is 
always playing tricks with the water. Often it is “in the 
meadows,” irrigating them, and you have to fish in mud and 
duckweed. Or the miller is “ holding the water up” for some 
lawful but annoying purpose of his trade. Or someone is 
cutting weeds higher up, and your stream is a mere huge 
salad-bowl. A man who lives on the river can fish as oppor- 
tunity serves, with the right wind and with more water than 
weeds. We involuntary Cockneys, when we come down, always 
find some one or other, or several, of the unfavourable circum- 
stances in full swing. We go back troutless, and are laughed 
at. Major Fisher is our apologist, and we are not ungrateful. 
For one, Iam particularly obliged by his demonstration that 
bad fishers always catch most trout in Loch Leven. In that 
case, I must be a better fisher than I had ever supposed in my 
wildest moments, 

Major Fisher is no great friend of cane rods, preferring the 
green-heart. For salmon, I myself do not care for cane rods, 
which, moreover, are very expensive. For trout, they do seem 
the best, but they need to be taken care of. Once I left a cane 
rod out on a warm, wet night; next morning that rod was in 
The wet dissolves the glue, by which the 
pieces of split cane are kept together. But you can hardly 
break a cane rod by any common accident of fishing. Major 
Fisher keeps wax and silk thread, and can splice lines and tops. 
these matters is excellent for careful and 
neat-handed souls. I have spliced a top, but, alas, it was with 
a bit of the line! Healso teaches us how to take a reel to 
pieces, but it is less easy to put it together again. A 
reel that “jams” is an incurable evil: it is wise to carry 
an extra reel. ‘The Major loathes Castle Connell rods; my 
slight experience of them is favourable. “Let each man 
rouse the ford as he finds it.” The Dunkeld rods of 
Mr. Anderson, of Edinburgh, seem, to myself, the hand- 
somest and handiest of tools, but another angler may be 


a state of solution, 


Hlis advice on 
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less satisfied with them. It is a matter of individual liking, 
muscle, temper, and so forth. Concerning salmon flies, Major 
Fisher believes in a jury of nine, which, in various sizes, are 
probably all that one really wants. They are Jock Scott, 
Blue Jock Scott, Blue and Silver Doctors, Silver Grey, Dusty 
Miller, Butcher, Mystery, and the Popham. One might add 


the Black Doctor, ‘Thunder and Lightning, and _ the 
Childers, “These are all, or nearly all,” that seem really 
essential. Major Fisher dislikes double hooks. ‘They are, 


however, becoming very popular. On the whole, while it 
is the work of an experienced and sagacious angler, Major 
Fisher's “ Rod and River” does not compete, in merely literary 
charm, with many of our old friends, from Dame Juliana to 
John Younger. Its chief merits are, and are intended to be, 
practical, 


SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


I observe that recently a case of poisoning was reported 
through henbane seeds having been sold for celery seed, the 
purport of the purchase being that of flavouring soup. It 
seems the poisonous seeds originally came from Covent Garden, 
and were sold toa greengrocer, from whom the persons who 
suffered purchased them. It is understood that an inquiry is 
being pursued with reference to the matter, and it is to be 
hoped that in view of the public safety measures may be 
taken to limit the possibility of such mistakes occurring. One 
might, perhaps, find occasion to express surprise that acci- 
dents from this cause do not happen more frequently, 
considering how like one kind of seed may be to another, 
and how easily two varieties of seed may become mixed 
and confused in identity. A medical man, writing to a 
contemporary, says that henbane seeds are often used as a 
popular cure for toothache. Dr. Stevenson, analyst to the 
Home Office, says that the seeds, when thus used, are sprinkled 
on a plate on.glowing cinders, and as the heat causes the seeds 
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superimposed on the map of England. The three run from 
Northumberland to Devon. The diameter of Ptolomeus is 115 
miles; of Alphonsus, 83 miles; and of Arzachel, 65 miles. 
‘These are highly respectable craters, it must be confessed, and 
they are, of course, only three among many. 


It appears, however, that the idea of the moon as the 
burnt-out cinder is not to be allowed to pass without protest. 
Professor Pickering, the American astronomer, suggests in a 
recent article that there may still be voleanic activity in the 
moon. Observations made with the 13-inch Clark, and using 
high powers, showed certain discrepancies in the craters, which 
appear somewhat anomalous on the idea of the settled-down 
state of our satellite. The Mare Serenitatis showed 67 craters, 
of which 32 were common to Neison's and Pickering’s charts, 
while 24 were found on Neison’s and not on Pickering’s, and 
11 on the latter’s maps and not on those of Neison. But, on 
using still higher powers, all of Neison’s craters save two were 
made out, with several other and smaller ones in addition. 
Further, it was shown that near the region of Bessel things 
have changed somewhat since Neison made his survey of the 
lunar surface, some craters having become less distinct, while 
others have apparently come into greater prominence. 


Also on the floor of Plato, we are told, certain points. 
formerly well marked, are disappearing or have altogether 
vanished away ; and one big crater was noted where none 
had before been recorded. It is hardly possible, one would 
think, to explain these discrepancies on the ground of faulty 
or imperfect observation ; because I should say we know a 
great deal more about the moon’s topography than we used to 
know about the interior of Africa. Is it possible that 
there is, after all, what terrestrial geologists would call 
“ weathering ” action going on in the moon? But “ weather- 
ing” would mean the existence of an atmosphere with air, 
water, frost, and snow, and all the other fingers with which 
the hand of Father Time sculptures and wears and tears our 
own planet. Anyhow, here is a very nice problem for 
to see some 
No one is 


astonomers to discuss, and I hope ere long 
observations from Sir Robert Ball on the subject. 
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THE COMMON FIELD VOLE. 


to rupture, the little embryo plant (or rather its root) is pro- 
jected into the mouth of the patient, who stands open-mouthed 
over the plate. This part of the plant, of course, falls from 
the patient’s mouth into a glass of water specially set by him, 
and by the popular mind the rootlet is believed to be the 
“worm ” which causes the toothache. This is an interesting 
little bit of folk-lore in the matter of common cures, although 
the tendency to credit “ worms” and like objects with causing 
disease is, of course, limited to no special epoch of popular 
medicine. 


It might form a fairly weighty argument for the teaching 
of botany in schools that boys and girls, especially in the 
country, might thereby be made acquainted with poisonous 
plants as distinguished from edible ones, and might also be 
induced to extend the list of common plants which are avail- 
able for food. Quite lately, the root of nightshade was eaten 
in mistake for horse-radish, with fatal results ; and fatalities 
of this kind are far from rare. It has often been pointed out 
that across the Channel the peasantry have a much wider 
selection of vegetables than are found utilised by an 
Linglish cottager. Insular prejudice, which is very strong in 
the matter of foods, has much to answer for in this respect. 
The common stinging-nettle has been often recommended as 
an excellent plant for soup-flavouring and for other purposes 
as well; and dandelion-leaves make a very presentable salad 
on occasion. Perhaps our County Councils, in connection with 
their scheme of lectures, may take into consideration the hint 
to enlighten the people about the “ mickle grace ” that lies hid 
in many wayside plants. Nothing can be regarded as trivial 
which tends to increase and develop the common food-resources 
of the land. 

Despite much information about our satellite, the moon 
always contrives to maintain the perennial interest of 
astronomers. Popularly, we have been taught to regard the 
moon as a burnt-out cinder of a planet, and to deny to it 
heat, water, and air—and, necessarily, also life, which, as we 
know it at least, cannot flourish anywhere without air and 
water. We only see one side of the moon, of course, though I 
believe astronomers will tell us its other side may be presumed 
to resemble that we ourselves see. What, however, are always 
interesting are the volcanic craters of Madame Luna, teaching 
us that once upon a time her now composed features must 
have been much distorted by lunar disturbances of very robust 
nature indeed. I find in my friend Sir R. Ball's recent book, 
“In Starry Realms,” a plate showing three lunar craters 





BANK VOLE. 


better able to tell us what may or may not be going on in the 
moon, in language which may be “understanded of the 
people.” 


A week or two ago I referred to the “mice plague” which 
has of late days been devastating the south of Scotland, and 
which, moreover, forms the subject of special inquiry on the 
part of a Departmental Committee of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. The plague has been most typically represented in 
Dumfriesshire, but, as I remarked in my previous note on the 
subject, the plains of Thessaly had suffered severely, and Dr. 
Loeffler’s method of exterminating the mice by poisoning 
them with a special germ (fatal to mice only) was also 
alluded to. I have now the opportunity of presenting my 
readers with an Illustration of the rodents that constitute the 
farmers’ plague. It is a “ vole,” and not a mouse proper, with 
which we have to deal. Two species are figured in the Illus- 
tration. That on the left is the common field vole, also known 
as the short-tailed field mouse (Arvicola agrestis) ; the bank 
vole (Arvicola glareolus) being figured to the right. The 
water rat (Arvicola amphibius) itself is really a member of 
the vole family, which differs from the true rats and mice in 
certain minor particulars connected with the shape of the skull, 
the teeth, the shorter ears, the moderately long tail, and the 
character of the fur. The field vole is a prolific animal, as the 
farmers know, and breeds three or four times in the year, the 
young numbering from four to six ata birth. ‘The bank vole 
seems.to prefer roots and fruits to the grass and leaves which its 
neighbour destroys in huge quantities, and thus devastates the 
fields. The balance of nature appears ordinarily to be main- 
tained by birds of prey and by weasels, which destroy great 
numbers of field voles, but it would seem at the present junc- 
ture either that the increase of the rodents is of an unprece- 
dented kind or that their natural enemies are in a miserable 
minority. 





Referring to the poisonous effects of arsenical paper- 
hangings, I have received a communication from a corre- 
spondent in which he suggests that the sale of such papers 
comes within the provisions of the Pharmacy Act, 1868. 
This I doubt personally, and my correspondent admits 
that the Act does not apply to wholesale dealing, or 
prohibit the purchase of poisons by the pound or gallon 
at an oil-shop. What one wants is a special Act dealing 
with paperhanging exclusively. ‘Ihe poisonous effects 
of wallpapers, it is added, probably arise from the gas we 
burn forming a volatile sulphide of arsenic by uniting with 
the poison in the paper. 














ROYAL ACADEMY. 

CONCLUDING NOTICE. 
Gallery XI. owes its chief attraction to Miss Ethel Wright's 
exceedingly clever “Bonjour, Pierrot!” (1024), in which the 
humour of the puzzled face is not less marked than the 
technical skill with which his white costume against a white 
background is managed. Mr. Norman Garstin alsoscores a success 
with his “Cotillon ” (971), in which neither sentiment nor the 
costumes are overdone: but the same can scarcely be said of 
Mr. Melton Fisher's “‘ Summer Night” (1023), which, with its 
Japanese lanterns throwing their red and yellow light over the 
yg suggests too obviously the influence of 
Mr. Sargent’s picture now in the Chantrey collection. Mr. J. 
Michael Brown's “ Ferry” (1029) and Mr. J. Farquharson’s 
“ Leaving the Hills ” (1015), a fine study of Scotch moorland 
and sheep, are the most interesting among the landscapes ; 
while Mr. A. S. Cope’s portrait of John Pettie, R.A. (952), and 
Mr. Hanson Walker's of Mrs. Frank Grimwood (976), the 
heroine of Manipur, will prove the most attractive portraits, 
as much from their subjects as from their execution. 

The water-culours are, on the whole, very good, and at the 
sarne time so very equal in merit that it is very difficult to 
make any special selection. Mr. George Cockrau's “ Solitude” 


THE 
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“ EXPECTATION.”’’— AFTER W. MENZLER. 


BY PERMISSION OF THE BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY. 


(1064) is a fine study of the seashore, with effects of light 


which would have been more telling in oil colours; Mr. F. G. 
Cotman’s “ Bamborough Castle” (1114)—which also furnishes 
the subject of Mr. W. H. Millais’ careful picture (1116)—is a 
good bit of sky study; and Mr. Harry Hine’s “ Mount Orgueil ” 
(1209) he has well treated elsewhere. Mr. A. Waterhouse's 
“In Salvator Rosa's Country ” (1191) is interesting as showing 
how an architect can appreciate landscape; while Mr. A. 
Hallam Murray's “Gateway at Lahore” (1187) shows us how 
a publisher can record his reminiscences with the brush. 
Among the figure subjects and portraits the selection is more 
difficult; but Mr. Rudolph Lehmann’s group of “ Mrs. 
Stainton and her Boy” (1171), Miss Maud Herdman’s “ Norah 
Creena” (1090), and M. Emile Wauters’s “Carmen” (1166) 
deserve to be noticed. The miniatures are exceptionally 
strong, and show that this once favourite style of portraiture 
is once more regaining the ascendency it formerly enjoyed. 

The sculpture, as already remarked, this year gives more 
evidence of vitality than it has for a long time past, and the 
influence of the French school is shown in the aims of many of 
our best sculptors to convey both passion and movement in 
their figures, in place of the nseudo-classic repose at which the 
later Italian masters aimed. Mr. Adrian Jones, in his treat- 
ment of “ Duncan's Horses” (1880), perhaps carries this spirit 











of revolt to extremes; but one cannot but recognise the force 
and spirit of this colossal group. Mr. Harry Bates's treatment of 
the story of “Endymion and Selene” (1907) is an admirable 
instance of the adaptation of relief work to decorative purposes 
after the manner of Goujon and Cousin. Mr. Alfred Gilbert is 
represented by a delicately worked allegory of comedy and 
tragedy, “ Sic Vita” (2004), in which his finesse of observation 
is strongly marked ; but his most important work is a bust 
of the late Baron Huddleston (1970), in which the mere facial 
resemblance is the least important note of the work, which 
is masterful in every way. ‘To Mr. Onslow Ford, however, the 
great success of the year has fallen, for his touching Shelley 
memorial (2002), already described in these columns. To what 
extent Mr. Onslow Ford may be indebted for his inspiration to 
Sangallo’s beautiful monument to Piero de’ Medici at Monte 
Cassino, we will not pretend to say. Those who recollect that 
beautiful work will be only too glad to find that an English 
artist of the nineteenth century can work on parallel lines 
with an Italian of the sixteenth, and can convey in marble the 
same idea with scarcely less distinction. Mr. H. Febr’s 
statuette “ Morning ” (2006), Mt. F. Caleott’s groupof “ Oberon 
and Titania” (2003), Miss Hunton's “ Bacchante ” (2001), and 
Mr. Frampton’s “Children of the Wolf’ (1997) are all works 
of which the present school of sculpture may be proud. 
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“GOLDEN PETS.’’— MARCELLA WALKER, “CHRIST OR THE WORLD? ’*—G. HALL NEALE, 








“The deil he couldna seaith thee 

Or anght that wad belang thee; 
He'd look into thy bonnie face 
And say, ‘I canna wrang thee,’” 












W. URWICK. 











“ Struck by the magnificence of the spectacle, the leading squadrons halted, and exclaimed, ‘ Moscow! “© Nightingale, that tender melting strain 
Moscow !' and the ery, repeated from rank to rank, at length reached the Emperor's Guard, The soldiers, With love and madness so divinely blended : 
breaking their array, rushed tumultuously forward ; and Napoleon, hastening in the midst of them, gazed She was a mermaid when your song began, 
impatiently on the splendid scene.”—Alison's “ History of Europe.” She was a woman when your song was ended,”—W, 7. Peters, 
“THE FIRST SIGHT OF MOSCOW.’’—LASLETT J. POTT. A. BIRKENRUTH. 


By permission of Messrs. Brooks & Sons. 














“GETTING INTO A SCRAPE.”—LOUISA STARR. “THE SCARECROW.”’—G. HITCHCOCK. 
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THE LITTLE CHRONICLE. 
f+ has been said that there are only two subjects in which 
Englishmen are capable of taking an enthusiastic interest : 
politics and religion. There is a manifest third, but that was 
omitted, perhaps, becanse without enthusiasm for sport no 
Briton could be. Times change, and Britons with them. The 
particular enthusiasm for religion to which the philosopher 
referred (it was last seen. to effect in the Lord George Gordon 
riots) has decidedly waned : nobody in these parts wants to 
burn anything now for the sake of religion. As for politics, 
they still kindle excitement occasionally, but after every bout 
interest in them suffers a distinct loss of vitality. But sport— 
sport flourishes on every hand, and even-within the last week 
has filled millions with more stirring emotion than all the 
haranguing and demonstrating of the time could evoke. It is 
a good sign in many ways; but yet the truth is that a vast 
deal of the emotion is of an extremely inferior sort, and 
entirely called out by the balancing of betting-books. There 
are too many betting-books of one wretched kind or another 
by some hundreds of thousands. In the time of that most 
gentlemanly and remorseful but inveterate gambler on 
the turf, the late Charles Greville (called “* The Gruncher ” 
by his familiars, though he does not tell us that in his Diary), 
betting-books were the compilation of a few. Nowadays 
they are pencilled by so many small tradesmen, artisans, 
labourers, and shopboys—not to speak of women-folk galore— 
that their numbers would be an astonishment if they were 
known. Politics? What does the good reader suppose half 
the working-men’s clubs are but institutions where something 
may be heard about elections and dissolutions, and more about 
the Metropolitan and “the Leger”? ‘The little miseries that 
are brought about by socommon a passion for gambling who 
can tell? When some fine gentleman breaks with a crash we 
hear of it; but a thousand peity shopkeepers may go to ruin 
after Ascot or Goodwood, and what do we know of their 
trumpery failures? But so many homes with so many children 
in them are broken up all the same. 





Which is a reminder that there was an odjet d'art in the 
late Sir William Gregory's possession which does not seem to 
have been bequeathed to the nation; thongh, if it had, it 
might have been turned to public use as a lesson and a warn- 
ing. Itis acuriously inlaid table, of which the history is this: 
In the days of high gaming, a progenitor of Sir William sat 
down to cards with a gentleman whe owned a pretty little 
estate. This gentleman played with more resolution than luck, 
and would still seek “revenge” when he had lost more than 
he could afford to venture. At length he desperately insisted 
on staking house and land and all against the winnings of his 
adversary. He was not a man to be crossed. The game went 
against him once more, and the winner, sweeping up the cards, 
had them afterwards inlaid on a table asa memorial and an 
admonition. 


It must have occurred to some who were present at 
Paderewski's famous recital last week that a capability for 
musical enthusiasm might be included in the Englishman’s 
endowments nowadays, or the Englishwoman’s, at any rate. 
The newspaper reporters have given no adequate account of 
the rage of adoration that seized on Paderewski’s tender 
audience before it would let him go. To say that he was 
mobbed at his very piano is to say the least. If a gentle- 
man, who may have been his agent, had not encircled the great 
musician with averting arms, the probability is that Paderewski 
would have been in pieces before long; or so it seemed to one 
or two unmaddened observers. It was an amazing scene, and 
not altogether a pretty one, or suggestive of pretty reflections. 
For example : suppose the performance equally good, and the 
performer a woman, how would it have been then? Just the 
sime, perhaps. 


The directors of labour organisations will find their efforts 
much more respected if they drop their proposal to police poor 
women who do needlework at home. It is a suggestion that 
casts the utmost discredit on their heads as well as their 
hearts. Even after their famous interview with Mr. Glad- 
stone they still wish to impose a limit of so many hours’ work 
a day on these women : a restriction that could only be carried 
out on the following among other conditions: Inspectors 
must be appointed (by hundreds in the larger cities) with 
authority to enter any and every lodging in order to learn 
what work is being done therein, if any. Should they find 
doors locked against them, they must either acquire the 
powers of vision denied to Sam Weller, according to 
his own account, and be able to see through an inch 
of timber, or else find themselves baffled and the law 
defied, because there is no difficulty in putting work 
aside before the door is opened. Or the Legislature must 
declare that no person shail keep his door loeked without 
a license to do so, and that no license shall be granted to 
females suspected of being professional sempstresses. Or, asa 
milder alternative, the doors of the rooms where poor women 
live and work must be drilled with peepholes or panelled with 
clear glass. Again, since the fact is that many women who 
earn a little money at home do their work at various times of 
the day—as when their children are at school, or in the quiet 
hours when the little ones have gone to bed—fraudulent 
evasion will be easy unless the worker is subject to constant 
observation ; or perhaps she might be compelled to keep a 
register of the several times at which she takes up and puts 
down her work per diem, and be obliged, whenever called upon 
to do so, to declare the accuracy of her totals on oath before a 
magistrate. 


Shonld a sempstress, tempted by the sunshine of a summer 
afternoon, go out for a walk, calculating on making up for 
lost time next day; or should the same calculation lure her to 
visit a sick friend, she must be able to prove it a bona-fide 
transaction or saffer punishment for transgressing the law. 
For punishment for transgression there must be, of course; 
fine, probably, with distraint or imprisonment on failure to 
pay: and what would be the conseqnence of much of that 
sort of thing, regarding the question from a practical point of 
view? Bat the Eight Hour champions havean answer. They 
say that the whole set of difficulties may be avoided in the 
simplest manner. All that these women have to do is to cease 
to work at home and go to work in factories. But there is the 
consideration that some must cease to work altogether if they 
cease to work at home; while as for the others, can our friends 
the champions recommend this course on account of the 
healthy moral atmosphere of factories for women ?—or because 
home will be so much improved if the wife and mother works 
out of it all day long? No, but they have a better motive, 
which is to punt working-women ont of the labour field alto- 
gether. And an excellent thing it would be to exclude most 
of them, if only they had someone to provide their bread ; 
but that the Trade Union leaders do not promise, 


THE 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


T W W (West Kensington)—The problem was altogether wrong, hence the 
apparent inferiority. 

C E Perve tnt (Kensington),—We regret the misfortune also, the composer's 
solution being very clever. The instalment of the next solution is quite 
sufficient. 

W P H (Seaford).—Yes; it isa flaw, but an unavoidable one. 
correct, but is too simple, 

W W 4A (Plymouth).—In most cases the key-move is enough; but sometimes the 
second move is really the difficult one, and it ought then be given. 

Franz Ki. NER (Vienna).—Thanks for further communication. Your problems 
shall rec ive further attention, and we note with pleasure your promise of 
future contributions, 

Dr F St (Camberwell).—We prefer the more recent composition, and will take 
that instead of the other. 

EPpstLon (Brighton).—We fail to see how mate is evaded by Black defending with 
Kt takes P. The very obvious reply is Kt to Q 6th,and mate must follow on 
third move, 

Mrs W J Batrp.—We accept both with pleasure, but a little time must necessarily 
elapse before they appear. 

L DesaneRrs.—Your three-mover is still wrong, 1. Kt (at B 7th) takes P, R to 
Kt 2nd; 2% Kt takes P,and P mates. If 1. K moves, P to K 7th (ch), &e. 

J BENJAMIN (Bombay.)—We cannot inform you. 

Correct SC .UTIONS OF ProriEMs Nos. 2500 and 2502 received from W Allinutt 
(Richmond, Tasmania); of No, 2506 from Basudera Prasas (Patna); of No. 2500 
from Jacob Benjamin (Bombay); of No. 2511 from W H Thompson (Tenerife), 
Charles Burnett, Castile Lea, and John G Grant; of No. 212 from M A Eyre 
(Boulogne-sur-Mer), John G Grant, and R Worters (Canterbury); of No. 2513 from 
N R B( Haarlem), Captain J A Challice (Great Yarmouth), J C [reland, J D Tucker 
(Leeds), Mrs Campbell (Ramsgate), Rev Wingfield Cooper, R Worters, L Schlu 
(Vienna), Nellie Gales, Joseph Willcock (Chester), Castle Lea, W Vincent, and 
Rev J W Brown, 

Correct SOLUTIONS OF ProBLEM No. 2514 received from E Louden, E E H, 
P P Leyden (Galway), Bluet, A Newman, J D Tucker (Leeds), Epsilon, J Coad, 
W Vincert, D MeCoy (Galway), Dr F St, L Schlu, Fr Fernando (Paris), 
AG Huday, Admiral Brandreth. H_B Hurford, M P (Childrey) T_ Butcher, 
M Burke, Blair Cochrane (Clewer), T G (Ware), W Wright,C MA B, E G Boys, 
Mrs Wilson (Plymouth), T Roberts, R H Brooks, G Joicey, Mrs Kelly (of Kelly), 
Nellie Gales, R Worters, Monty, John Hodgson (Maidstone), Columbus, Julia 
: (Exeter), Alpha, Martin F, W R Raillem, L Desanges, J Hall, P H 
. Lieutenant-Colonel Loraine, N Harris, Shadforth, H S Brandreth, 

Sorre A H B, G T Hughes (Waterford), J Halliday Cave, East 

Sheen, W R B(Plymouth), and Joseph Willcock. 


Your problem seems 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 2512.—By Mrs. W. J. BAIRD. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Kt to B 8th K to K 4th 
2.Q to Q7th K to B 3rd 
3. Kt mates. 
If Black play 1. K to Bith; 2. P to B 4th, K to Q 3rd; 3. Kt to K 4th, Mata. 
PROBLEM No. 2516. 
By R. K&Lty. 


BLACK, 
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White to play, and mate in three moves, 
CHESS IN LONDON. 
Game played between Messrs. JASNAGRODSKY and an AMATEUR in 
consultation against Mr. BIRD, 
( Bird's Opening.) 
BLACK WHITE 
(The Allies.) (Mr. B.) 
P to Q 4th 25. R takes. Kt 
P toK Kt 3rd 26. Q to K 4th 
B to K Kt 2nd 27. Q to Q B 6th 
P to K 3rd 28. B to Kt 3rd 
5. B to K 2nd Kt to K B3ril 29. Q to B 4th (ch) 
6. Kt to Q B 3rd P to Q Kt 3rd 30. Q to K 2nd 
7. Castles Castles 31. Bto R 4th 
8. P to Q 4th Q Kt to Q 2nd 32. B to B 6th 
9. Kt to K 5th 3 to Q Kt 2nd 
10. B toQ 2nd Kt to K sq 33. P to K R 3rd 
e play of these Knights seems to White's game is improving every 
chtime. We should have pre- | ove, and his Pawns become impreg- 
r 


BLACK 
(The Allies. 
QRwQsq 
P to K B 4th 
Q to K 2nd 
Q to Q 2nd 
Q to Q 4th 
P to Q Kt 4th 
R to Q 2nd 
R (at Q 2nd) to 
B 2nd 


WHITE 
(Mr. B) 

1. P to K B 4th 

2. Kt to K B 3rd 

3. P to K 3rd 

4.PtoQ Bath 


erred here P to Q B 4th. iable. 
a - 33 

1LPtoK Kt4th QKtto B3rd a - 

3rd Kt to Q 3rd 34. P to K Kt 4th e 
P takes P 35. P takes I Q to K 5th 
Kt (B 3rd) toK 36. R to B 4th Q to Kt 8th (ch) 
5 Taking the Queen completely out of 
lay. 


P to Q R 3rd 
P takes P 


5th 

<t takes K P 
Ks tales Rt 37. K to Kt 2nd 
38. Q to Q 3rd 
39. R to B 2nd 
0. Pto K Kt 5th 
41. P to Q 5th 
42. P to K 4th 
43. Q to R 3rd Q to R 4th 
. 44. P to K 6th R a _— to K 
“ pn, 2n 
~ pAadag 45. P to Q B 4th Q to R 6th 
Kt takes B me. SP Sane 
> > The game is now virtually over, anc 
a = . = White has an admirably earned vieleape 
Q to Kt 4th } 46. P takes Q 

17. B takes R R takes B 
48. R to B 3rd K to Kt 2nd 
49. P to K 5th P to K R3rd 
50. Rto B7th (ch) R takes R 
51. Ptakes RP(ch) K takes P 
52. P takes R K to Kt 2nd 
53.PtoK 6th. And in a few more 

moves Black resigns. 


15. Q to Kt 3rd 
Weak, further strengthening White's 
« centre Pawns. P to 9 B 4th could 
I = heen played with advantage. 
fectly safe, because of 
which is at once threat- 
k might have pleyed P to 
h.and the Q P is equally safe by 
P to R Sth. 
16. P takes Kt 
17. Bto Q 7th 
18. B to B 6th 
19. B takes B 
20. B P takes B 
21. Q to Q sq 
22. Q to B 3rd 
23. B to B 2nd 
White now gives up the exchange, to 
get rid of a piece that might prove 
troublesome, and relies, with fine judg- 
ment, on the strength of his centre 
Pawns against the adverse Rook. 
23. Kt to Q 7th 
24. Q takes Q P Kt takes R 1 
The match between Messrs. Lasker and Blackburne terminated in a most 
decisive victory for the former, the final score being: Lasker, 6; Black- 
burne, 0; drawn, 4. So complete an overthrow of the Englishman was 
scarcely anticipated, and, without for one moment detracting from the 
merits of Mr. Lasker's success, it cannot be said Mr. Blackburne played up 
in anything like his old form. The young German, on the other hand, 
showed a most faultless style, and it will be diffienlt to find a finer ending 
than that in which, after losing his Queen for two pieces, he made a draw 
against his opponent's superior force, 


Q to B 8th 

Q to Kf 7th (ch) 
Q to R 6th 

R to K sq 

R to Q 2nd 

P to Kt 5th 





A NEW SERIAL STORY, 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, 


“UMA; or, The Beach of Falesa,”’ 





will commence in our Next Number, 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 

BY MKS, FENWICK-MILLER, 
It was cruel weather for Ascot. Always one of the most 
“dressed” functions of the year, it was on this occasion the 
last chance of the season for a thoroughly fashionable gather- 
ing. The elections now imminent will completely break up 
the season, for, happily, it is still regarded in England asa duty 
incumbent on the wealthy and educated to take a share in 
politics, and the ordinary date of departure from town will be 
hastened quite a month by the general feeling of the obliga- 
tion that rests on everybody with “a stake in the country” to 
influence their own neighbourhood politically as far as possible. 
Ascot should, then, have been specially smart, as being this year 
more even than usually itis the climax of the frivolous gaieties 
and displays of fashion of the season. But discreet women 
wore their mid-seasan warm frocks, and less careful ones bad 
to be covered up in waterprocfs or swathed in rugs, so 
wretchedly cold and drizzly was the weather. 

In between the showers many charming dresses were to be 
noted. Shot foulards, black grenadine over shot silk, printed 
muslins, and the other varieties of soft thin fabrics, crépon, 
China crépes, gauzes, and delaines were most worn. ‘The shot 
foulards are particularly pretty, and have the advantage of 
being quite new. ‘They are softly draping, entirely unlike the 
stiff material that is usually shot; the contrasting tones also 
are particularly soft, and then the pattern is superposed. A 
pretty one at Ascot was ivory shot with pale blue, having 
a design of vague scrolls in China blue; it was made with 
a wide tight-folded belt of blue ribbon, of the same shade of 
blue as the pattern. Another had a grey ground shot with 
pink and patterned with large white spots, a Spanish jacket 
of white lace trimmed the bodice, and a flounce of lace wes 
on the skirt. A particularly soft-draping foulard, shot from 
pale brown to deep gold, had a floral design running in lines, 
in harmonising shades of brown ; a dark gold sash encircled 
the waist to the bust, and there was met by a deep falling 
collar of white lace, which passed right round the figure, 
hanging loose as epaulettes over very full-topped lace sleeves, 
which were tight to the arm of the foulard below the 
elbow. Another shot foulard was shaded from bronze green 
to old gold, and had a floral design in many delicate colours 
over the surface. 

A dress of pinkish heliotrope crépon had an Eton jacket of 
short-haired heliotrope plush, and was buttoned down with 
tiny but effective paste buttons to the close-fitting vest. A cloud- 
grey crépon was trimmed with mauve ribbon ; a narrow sash of 
mauve, with long back ends, encircled the waist, and a band of 
ribbon was placed round the foot of the skirt, and was covered 
with draped lace, so were the tops of the sleeves. Another 
gown of this light material was in crevette pink, with a green 
sash falling to the ground from a bow between the shoulders, 
and a yoke of Mechlin lace over green silk. The hat worn with 
this pretty gown was a quaint shape of green straw trimmed 
with cherries, some white, some pink, and a few ripe-red, and 
abundant leaves and stems of the tree, all tied together with 
large knots of green ribbon. A white crépon became 
original by having the shape of the figure closely 
outlined by a white moiré sash from under the arms to well 
over the hips, the bottom edge of which was fixed in place by 
little knots of striped yellow and white ribbon at several 
points. A gay little striped white-and-yellow bow which came 
at the back had long sash ends falling to the ground. 

A beige-coloured crépon was well mingled with bright- 
copper velvet ; the sleeves were of the thick material, and a 
very narrow edging of it piped the edges of the corselet bodice, 
which was cut open in front to show a narrow vest, continuous 
with the yoke above. of beige bengaline embroidered in copper 
and various other tints of bright brown. A rather deep flounce 
of velvet to the skirt completed this stylish toilette. Corselets 
thus cnt open in front, and, of course, ending below a yoke, 
were in considerable favour. Another good example of a 
bodice in this style was a soft grey crépon, with vest and yoke 
of blue silk, edged round with a narrow silver passementerie, 
on which glittered many blue spangles, 

A pale-brown general effect was that of a dress made in the 
new sort of corduroy cloth, with the cord of a different colour 
from the ground, the result being something like a shot effect. 
The cord in this case was of cream silk, and the whole thing 
looked a café-au-lait shot. The bodice was made with a yoke 
of string-coloured Irish point, with tiny brown ribbon threaded 
through it at the top, and laid over cream s:lk ; and a similar 
trimming decorated the skirt foot. It will be observed by my 
readers that the great majority of these smart gowns had a 
trimming on the skirt. A “ Worth” dress had two quite deep 
flounces of lace, the top one reaching nearly to the knee, over 
a soft heliotrope brocade; the flounces were looped up with bows 
of heliotrope ribbon, and the bodice and short straight train 
were of violet bengaline, with a frill of lice for a jabot. 

Embroidered soft materials were much patronised. One of 
the most striking was a bright-red gauze, embroidered all over 
with black, the large design simulating ostrich feathers, and 
a row of black real ostrich trimming finishing off the edge of 
the short gathered gauze bodice, its collar, and the hem of the 
skirt ; black moiré ribbon bows appeared on the shoulders and 
at the back of the waist. Another, a perfect contrast, was 
white China crépe, embroidered with pansies ; this was made 
corselet fashion, with the peculiarity thet the point was 
brought nearly to the throat in the centre, and then cut 
sharply down to under the arm, the yoke and immense 
sleeves being of pale pansy-coloured velvet. Yet 
again came a most delicate grey gauze embroidered in 
tiny clusters of flowers ina darker grey, drawn lightly over 
yellow satin ; the sleeves were shot velvet of a grey and pink 
combination, and there was a deep folded belt of the same 
velvet ; the embroidered gauze was folded over a closely fitted 
bodice of yellow satin and tucked in engagingly under the 
high edge of the belt. 

Black trimming was used with the lightest colours and 
daintiest material. Thus a heliotrope-fluwered on a white- 
ground delaine had a pointed belt of jet, and a narrow band 
of passementerie in the same glittering black material heading 
the gathered flounce round the skirt. Another, a white 
grenadine patterned with interlinked circles of blue, was made 
over pale-blne silk ; it was cut out in deep, irregular, leaf-shaped 
points round both skirt and bodice, a flounce of black lace being 
thus revealed at waist and hem; the tight-fitting bodice, with 
sleeves full to the elbow, was further trimmed only by black lace 
flouncing, arranged as a falling collar and a full front frill. 
Again, a tan grenadine over tan silk hada long coat of the silk 
opening over a full vest of the thin fabric, with a jet Swiss band 
holding itin place. The tan silk coat was turned back at the top 
in double revers on each side, which were faced with.black moiré 
and edged with jet passementerie, and there was a full rinked 
frill of black moiré round the foot of the skirt. A rose-pink 
crépon had a yoke of pink moiré embroidered sparingly in 
“ motifs” with jet,and having a full “Toby” frill of moiré 
round the edge of the yoke. The short bodice had the hip-line 
indicated by a narrow jet-embroidered band of pink ribbon 
drawn into a jet buckle at the left side. 
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Handsome Crystal Cut Glass Claret Jug, 
2S 4 "7! Richly Chased 3-handle Sterling Silver Tankard, 
£11 ls. : : Lae =” Y SS <a Va on Ebontsed Block, Gilt inside, 3 pints, 
= WA é My, wes 2 7 Sterling Silver, £14 10s. 
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ig P : Very richly Chased Sterling Silver Tea and Coffee Service, Ebony Handles and wy ™ Complete, £45. 
. 5. 


os 
q . 2-pint Teapot only, £14 14s. 2-pint Kettle and Stand, to match, 
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Very richly Chased Sterling Silver Afternoon Tea Service, nam , 

Ebony Handle and Knob to Teapot, which holds Five Cups, Sterling Silver Inkstand, rich Gadroon Mounts. Sterling Silver Salvers, rich Leopard Pattern Border, 
£17 8 inches, £10 10s. 10 inches, £15 10s. 12 inches, £19 10s. Pierced and Engraved, very handsome, 

8inches .. £9 15s. | lt inches.. £27 Os, 


THE POULTRY, E.C.(.2r22s''s'*.), & 158 TO 162, OXFORD ST.,W.,LONDON. “eseswiteme® = tee a se 
5 Is superior to every other preparation for rendering the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, and WHITE. It entirely 
Mi 5 removes and prevents all REDNESS, SUNBURN, TAN, IRRITATION, &c., and preserves the SKIN from the 
effects of the HOT SUN, WIND, and HARD WATER more effectually than any other preparation. 


GLYCERINE AND CUCUMBER. 


A Clear and Beautiful Complexion is soon obtained by its use. 








The wonderfully cooling properties of the CUCUMBER JUICE render it delightfully Refreshing and Soothing if applied after 
being out in the Hot Sun, Tennis-Playing, Walking, Yachting, &c. It allays all Irritation from the Bites and Stings of Insects. 


No lady who values her COMPLEXION should ever be without it, as it is invaluable at all seasons of the 








Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. Any size free for 3d. extra, by the Sole Makers, 
M. BEETHAM & SON, CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 





Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 
BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Gold Cases, Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Silver Cases, 
Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action. The Cases are of 18-Carat 
Gold, Strong and Well Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass. 
Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram Engraved Frec 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 


Thousands have been sold, and purchasers testify to the 
excellent timekeeping performances of these Watches. 


Ladies’ Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 tds. 





All the Watches shown here 

sent Free and Safe, at our 

risk, to all parta of the 

World, on yoortgs of Draft, 

Cash, or Post-Ofice Order, 

payable at General Post 
Office. 











For further particulars see 
Benson’s New ILLUSTRATED 
Book containing over 200 pages 
of Illustrations of Watches 3 ws = 
from £2 2s. to £500. Jewellery, tee “ 
: ZZ hoes. 5 receneation and De : WE fina! y 3 
STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST €8 al moet Complete Catalogue pu. wil ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 
is le ree on application to - . 
SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER WATCH ©THE STHAM FACTORY- pose Lenten mabe Se Renee Wet risa Beis Spring ie 


adapted for Hunting Men, Colonists, Travellers, Officers, &c., 


AA ad at the price, Bi gg or MOVE- M 

>, Compensation Balance, Jewelled in Rubies, Strong « I cDS as us » 

Keyless Action, in Sterling Silver Orystal Glass Cases, £5, A J. W. B E N Ss O N, 62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL E.C. A ee oe 
5 3 In Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 18-carat 


d ele w fc le w . Thor 
eee And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. Gold, £25; or Silver, £15. 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated’ Nov. 20, 1885), with three codicils (dated 
March 22, 1887; July 15, 1891; and April 14, 1892), of Mr. 
George Sidney Scott. late of 48, Cadogan Place, of Parkside, 
Edinburgh, and of Barbados, West Indies, who died on 
May 17, was proved on June 14 by Percy Dixwell Nowell 
Dixwell Oxenden, Albert de Rutzen, and Henry Attlee, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£278,000. The testator gives all his real and personal estate 
in the island of Barbados, and all his real estate (if any) in 
England to his sister, Harriette Scott, and he recites that he 
has already settled his estate at Parkside and St. Leonards, in 
the parish of St. Cuthbert, Edinburgh, and his other real 
estate in Scotland ; £10,000, upon trust. for his said sister, for 
life ; his residence, 48, Cadogan Place, with the furniture and 
ornaments, to be sold, and the proceeds, as also the sum of 
£15,000, to be held, upon trust, for his step-daughter, Mrs. 
Helen Augusta Gouldsmith Hunt; £5000 to Clemence Rénon ; 
the cash at his bankers’, Messrs. Coutts and Co., on drawing 
account to his stepson William Ernest Ashley Johnston Brown ; 
£400 to each of his executors; and other legacies. The 
residue of his personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his 
said stepson, for life, and then equally to his children. 

The will and codicil (both dated July 12, 1886) of Mr. 
Paul Gadban, late of Fairholme, Southborough, Kent, who 
died on April 8, were proved on June 8 by Mrs. Charlotte 
Gadban, the widow, William Clarence Watson, and Charles 
Henry Gordon Eyre Theobald, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £97,000. The testator 
bequeaths £500 and all his furniture, plate, books, pictures, 
wines, household effects, horses and carriages to his wife; 
£100 to her to provide, at her discretion, mourning for servants ; 
£250 to each of his executors, Mr. Watson and Mr. Theobald ; 
£500 each to William Lander, the Secretary of the Imperial 
Ottoman Bank, and his aunt Rosa Hava; £10,000 Turkish 
1854 Loan, upon trust, for his daughters Heléné Charlotte and 
Marguerite M.ry ;:his town and country residences to his 
wife, for life, and he makes up her income, with what she is 
entitled to under settlement, to £1700 perannum. Subject to 
the before-going bequests, he leaves £5000, upon trust, for each 
of his said daughters ; £10,000 each to any other daughters he 
may have; and the residue of his real and personal estate to his 
sons, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Jan. 22, 1891), with a codicil (dated 
March 26 following), of Mr. Joshua Harman East, late of 
Highfield Hall, London, and Colney, St. Albans, Herts, who 
died on April 10, was proved on June 3 by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Wilson East, the widow, Alfred Ernest East, the brother, and 
Frederick Kilvington, the executors, the value of the personal 
estate amounting to upwards of £84,000. The testator 
bequeaths an immediate legacy of £500, and all his jewellery, 
plates, pictares, books, wines, furniture, household effects, and 
horses and carriages kept for private use, to his wife; and 
£300 to each of his executors, Mr. A. E. East, and Mr. F. 
Kilvington. The residue of his real ‘and personal estate he 
leaves, upon trust, to pay the income to his wife, for life, if 
she shall so long remain his widow, and, in the event of her 
marrying again, to pay her £500 per annum, and, subject 
thereto, for all his children, in equal shares. 

The will and codicil of Mr. Michele Pandely Maurogordato, 
late of Leghorn, Italy, who died on March 8 at Florence, was 
proved in London on June 13 by Pietro Pandia Rodocanachi, 
Pandely di Ambrogio Maurogordato, Pandely di Leonido 
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Argenti, Michele di Giorgio Maurogordato, and Joseph Benson, 
the executors, the value of the personal estate in this country 
amounting to upwards of £56,000. The testator leaves 
£10,000, his villa near Leghorn, his box at the theatre at 
Florence, all his movables, jewellery, plate, objects of art, 
horses and carriages, and £4000 per annum, for life, to his 
wife, Mrs. Semiramide Maurogordato; £1000 to Joseph 
Benson ; ard legacies to servants and others. There are also 
bequests to the Orthodox Church, the philanthropic insti- 
tutions, and for the poor of Leghorn; to the philanthropic 
institutions of Florence; and to the philanthropic insti- 
tutions of his native land, Scio. He appoints as his universal 
heiress his sister, Alessandra Schilizzi, and, failing her, her 
daughters Jenny Maurogordato and Fanny Argenti, and her 
granddaughter, Alessandra Rodocanachi. 


The will (dated May 5, 1884) of Mr. John Archer, late of 
Walton-on-the-Naze, Essex, merchant and miller, who died on 
April 11, has been proved by John Archer and Joseph Archer, 
the sons, and Miss Harriette Archer, the daughter, the acting 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £48,000. The only legatees under the will are 
testator’s wife and children. 

The will (dated Feb. 5, 1892) of Mr. Lumb Stocks, R.A., 
line engraver, late of 9, Richmond Villas, Seven Sisters Road, 
Holloway, who died on April 28, was proved on June 8 by 
Herbert William Stocks, Walter Fryer Stocks, and Edmund 
Stocks, the sons, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £37,000. The testator bequeaths all 
his household furniture and effects, £100, the £40 payable to 
his nominee by the Artists’ Fund Society, and such of his 
engravings, framed and unframed, as she may select, to his 
wife, Mrs. Ellen Stocks ; his leasehold residence and certain 
preference and guaranteed railway stocks, upon trust, for his 
wife, for life ; certain stocks, upon trust, for his son Bernard 
Octavius ; and £100 to each of his executors. The residue of 
his property he leaves, upon trust, for all his children (except 
Bernard Octavius), in equal shares. 


The will (dated March 26, 1887) of Miss Margaretta Ellen 
Attye, late of Guy’s Cliff Lawn, New Milverton, ‘“Varwick- 
shire, who died on April 6, 1891, was proved on May 24 by 
Miss Harriett Caroline Attye, the sister and surviving 
executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £35,000. The testatrix bequeaths £3000 to her 
nephew, Robert Jervoise East, and a legacy toa cousin. All 
her real estate and the residue of her personal estate she gives 
to her sisters, the said Harriett Caroline Attye and Augusta 
Jeans Attye (who has since died), 


The will (dated Feb. 3, 1881) of Miss Augusta Jeans Attye, 
late of Guy’s Cliff Lawn. New Milverton, Warwickshire, who 
died on April 4, 1891, was proved on May 24 by Miss Harriett 
Caroline Attye, the sister, and surviving executrix, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £26,000, The 
testatrix gives to her brother, Francis Lionel Octavius Attye, 
with the consent of her sisters, her share of theannuity which 
he now pays her. The residue of her personal estate and all 
her real estate she leaves to her sisters, Harriett Caroline and 
Margaretta Ellen, the latter of whom has since died. 


The will (dated Jan. 19, 1887), with a codicil (dated 
June 21, 1890), of Mr. John Armitage, late of Sheffield, 
drain-pipe and fire-brick manufacturer, who died on Nov. 13, 
has been proved by Charles Armitage and Alfred Armitage, 
the sons, two of the executors, the value of the personal estate 
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amounting to upwards of £21,000. After making a provision 
for his wife, and giving legacies to his other children, the 
testator leaves the residue of his estaté and effects to his two 
sons, Charles and Alfred, in equal shares. 


The will (dated March 28, 1891) of Mr. John Seaman 
Postle, late of Smallburgh Hall, Smallburgh, Norfolk, who 
died on April 25, has been proved at the Norwich District 
Registry by Mrs. Mary Anne Postle, the widow and sole execu- 
trix, the value of the personal estate being sworn under £18,300, 
The testator devises all his hereditaments and real estate to 
his wife, for life or widowhood, with remainder to his first and 
other sons successively in tail male, with remainder to his 
daughters in tail general, with remainder to his sisters, Mrs. 
Lubbock and Mrs. Jickling, and the issue of his last-named 
sister, as his wife during widowhood shall appoint. His silver 
candelabra at Smallburgh Hall is made an heirloom to go there- 
with. The residue.of his personal estate he gives to his 
wife. . 

The will of Lady Egidia Sophia Frederica Christina Rawdon 
Hastings, late of Donington Park, Leicestershire, who died on 
March 6, was proved on June 10 by the Earl of Loudon, the 
brother, and the Rev. Arthur Simmonds Mammatt, the 
executor, the value of the personal estate amounting to £5502. 

The will and two codicils of the Hon. Colin Lindsay, late 
6f Deer Park, Honiton, Devon, who died at Jan. 22, at 22, 
Elvaston Place, South Kensington, were proved on June 3 by 
Lady Frances Lindsay, the widow, and William Alexander 
Lindsay, the son, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to £5099. 








COCA AS A MEDICINE. 

Coca, and its Therapeutic Application—By Angelo Mariani. 
(J. N. Jaros, New York.)—The attention of many European 
physicians and physiologists has of late years been directed to 
the curative efficacy of the leaves of a South American shrub, 
ealled “ Erythroxylon Coca,” growing in Peru, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Columbia, and Northern Brazil, and recently cul- 
tivated also in the West Indies. The chewing of these leaves, 
with powder of lime, is recorded to have been a common 
native practice two or three centuries ago, and is as general as 
the similar use of betel in some parts of Eastern Asia, or that 
of tobacco or opium in other countries. There is abundant 
evidence that coca has not only an agreeable narcotic 
effect, but that it enables men to endure hunger, thirst. 
and fatigue. We are told that it stimulates muscular 
energy in a marvellous degree, lending force to the nervous 
system, improving the respiration, the circulation of the 
blood, and probably also the secretion of liquids needful to 
the digestion of food. It is even recommended as an antidote 
to the chronic disorders brought on by the abuse of alcohol, or 
by morphine. As chewing does not find favour with civilised 
people of refined modern habits and tastes, decoctions of coca, 
added to wine, also the “elixir,” a highly concentrated liqueur, 
a “coca tea” made with hot water, to be drunk with or with- 
out milk or cream, pastilles and lozenges, to be dissolved in 
the mouth, are prepared for sale by M. Angelo Mariani, of 
Paris, the author of this pamphlet. We cannot pretend to 
judge of the value of the medicine, and should hesitate in any 
case to recommend the habitual use of any drug as an ordinary 
indulgence ; but scientific readers may wisely bestow some 
study on the subject, and may put it to some experimental 
test. 
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RHEUMATIC, NERVOUS, AND ORGANIC AILMENTS 


Positively yield like magic to the marvellous curative influence of mild continuous currents of electricity, as imperceptibly generated by wearing 
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GALVANIC AND FARADIC (By Royal Letters Patent). 


FOR SCIENTIFIC IT HAS CURED THOUSANDS OF SUFFERERS FOR PRACTICAL 


PROOF Without the aid of poisonous drugs or quack nostrums. If any of our readers doubt the remarkable curative powers of this genuine and convenient PROOF 
appliance, we would ask them to carefully read the following letters, and write for our Book of Testimonials; or, better still, call, if possible, and 
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personally inspect the originals, They will at the same time be able to see the Belts scientifically tested, and have the various curative appliances 
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, E is light and comfortable in wear, and is guaranteed to imperceptibly generate a mild continuous current of electricity, which cannot fail to invigorate the debilitated 
HARNESS LECTROPATHIC BELT constitution, It also promotes the circulation, gives tone to muscles and nerves, and speedily arrests any signs of PREMATURE DECLINE OF Viral ENERGY. 
RESIDENTS AT A DISTANCE 1) al! who are unable to call and avail themselves of a free personal consultation should write at once to the MEDICAL BATTERY COMPANY, Limited, for a 

} , : 
copy of their descriptive Illustrated Pamphlet and Book of Testimonials, which may be obtained gratis and post free on application to 


Mr. C. B. HARNESS, PRESIDENT, THE ELECTROPATHIC AND ZANDER INSTITUTE, 
PAMPHLETS Note only Address, and 7 hegese ene Testes Gedees CONSULTATION 


pp ana should be crossed “ London 
FREE. . ’ °9 o TT. and County Bank.” FREE, 


THE LARGEST AND ONLY COMPLETE ELECTRO-MEDICAL INSTITUTE IN THE WORLD. 
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This Product has been tested by the leading 


Analysts of Great Britain, and pronounced 


THE ONLY NATURAL CLEANSER,” 


FOR CLEANING, SCOURING, SCRUBBING, POLISHING 
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MUSIC. 
The success of the German opera season has so far surpassed 
expectations. Crowded audiences have attended not only the 
regular series of performances at Covent Garden, but the 
extra representations given by the same artists and 
orchestra under Herr Mahler's baton at Drury Lane. 
“Tristan und Isolde,” the second of Wagner's music-dramas 
promised by Sir Augustus Harris, was given at the 
“Royal Opera”—none too soon has the word “Italian” 
been dropped out of the time-honoured old titlh—on Wednes- 
day, June 15, with Herr Alvary and Frau Rosa Sucher in the 
rSles of the ill-fated hero and heroine. The rendering of the 
work was equal at all points to that of “Siegfried” in the 
previous week. The artists just named have been associated 
in these parts at Bayreuth, and are, perhaps, the finest living 
exponents of them. Frau Sucher is quite unapproachable still, 
afterall her years of hard work in Wagnerian opera, as 
a delineator of the impassioned Irish princess who falls 
a victim to her own device for ending her existence 
and that of the knight of whom she is enamoured. Her 
conception of the character is noble and dignified, her 
declamation is full of intense dramatic feeling, and her por- 
trayal of the effect of the love potion a very whirlwind of 
passion. In the long-drawn love duet of the second act 
Herr Alvary’s faulty vocal method militates somewhat 
against a perfect rendering of the soft and tender passages, 
but in every other respect his delivery of Tristan’s music 
betokens a thorough artist, while his acting, alike in the 
scene just referred to and in that of the last act, has never been 
excelled even by Niemann or Vogl. When “ Tristan und Isolde” 
was repeated at Drury Lane three nights later, Frau Sucher was, 
unfortunately, no longer in the cast. She had been recalled to 
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Berlin to sing in “ Die Walkiire ” on the last night of the season 
there, and, in spite of an appeal from an influential quarter, the 
Intendant of the Royal Opera House refused to dispense with her 
services. Fran Ende Andriessen, a well-known soprano from 
Cologne and Leipsic, was sammoned post-haste to London, and 
arrived just in time to appear as substitute for her gifted sister 
artist. Her assumption of Isolde gave entire satisfaction ; 
she proved to be an excellent singer, and looked and acted 
her part to the life. Fraulein Ralph gave on both occa- 
sions an extremely sympathetic impersonation of the 
important réle of Braugiine, and a better Kurvenal than 
Herr Knapp, or a more impressive Marke than Herr 
Wiegand, we have not seen, either here or at Bayreuth. Herr 
Mahler once more demonstrated all the qualities that go to 
make a great conductor. He had his orchestra thoroughly in 
hand from the “ Vorspiel” down to the “ Liebestod,” and gave 
a masterly interpretation of the most complex and exacting of 
Wagner's scores. On the whole, it may be said that the per- 
formances of * Tristan” afforded unmixed delight to acknow- 
ledged disci;les of the master, besides securing many new 
admirers for a work which has hitherto been little known or 
understood in this country. 


The fresh Italian and French representations since we last 
wrote have comprised “ Don Giovanni” and “Carmen,” both 
of which were given with an ensemble of noteworthy excel- 
lence. In Mozart’s chef d’ceuvre, M. Maurel once more resumed 
the titular character, and displayed therein all his wonted 
finesse and distinction. M. Edouard de Reszke was an admir- 
able Leporello, his rendering of the song “* Madama, il catalog >” 
furnishing a genuine treat for lovers of pure Italian vocal- 
isation. The part of Zerlina served to reintroduce that grace- 
ful and vivacious artist, Miss Zélie de Lussan ; while Madame 
Nordica, as many a time before, imparted due dramatic power 
and vocal charm to the character of Donna Elvira. We have 
heard better Don Ottavios than M. Dimitresco, and listened to 
Donna Annas who pleased us better than Mdlle. Minnie 
Tracey (a débutante with an intelligent style and a 
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decided vibrato), but both artists acquitted themselves vith 
sufficient ability to be worthy of association with their com- 
panions already named. Signor Randegger was the conductor. 
* Carmen” was yet more finely given, the whole of the prin- 
cipal characters being in the hands of famousartists, M. Jean 
de Reszke, after nearly a fortnight’s absence, was warmly 
welcomed by a brilliant audience on making his rentrée 
as Don José. He sang magnificently, and threw into 
his acting — especially in the tragic final scene, where 
the hapless dragoon implores Carmen to give him “ one 
more chance” —a truly splendid intensity of dramatic 
force and feeling. He had throughout a worthy com- 
panion in Madame Deschamps-Jéhin, whose fine portraya) 
of Carmen again called forth the same emphatic and un- 
qualified eulogy as when it was first seen here during the 
autumn season of 1891. It is indeed a highly picturesque and 
interesting embodiment, and from a musical standpoint the 
Carmen of Madame Deschamps is perhaps without a rival. 
Madame Eames made a charmingly sympathetic and unaffected 
Michaela—the best, in fact, that we have seen since Valleria— 
and M. Lassalle again lent rare beauty of voice and style, if 
not an altogether ideal Spanish aspect, to the part of the 
Toreador. ‘The subordinate characters were all in competent 
hands, and the band and chorus, under M. Jéhin's cool and 
skilful guidance, did their work irreproachably. 


Among recent orchestral concerts we have to notice the 
final fixture of the Philharmonic Society's season, the fourth 
Richter Concert, and the third Sarasate Concert, each of which 
was distinguished by more or less attractive features. The 
Sarasate programme contained, among other things, a new 
symphony in C, from the pen of Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
a work of considerable dimensions, somewhat modern and 
elaborate as to its structure and development, and scored with 
a freedom and wealth of resource for which this composer's 
previous efforts had scarcely prepared us. Mr. Cusins con- 
ducted an excellent performance of his symphony, and it was 
so well received that it can hardly fail to find a place in one of 
the Crystal Palace programmes during the coming autumn. 











“NO VOICE, HOWEVER FEEBLE, LIFTED UP FOR TRUTH, DIES.”—Whitie 


WELLINGTON'S AND NELSON'S IDEAL OF ENGLAND'S FREEDOM | 


To Dare Nobly, to Will strongly, and Never Hesitate in the sublime devotion to DUTY ! 
When Wellington rode into one of his infantry squares at Waterloo, as its diminished numbers closed up to receive a 
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charge of French cavalry, he said to his men, “ Stand steady, lads; think what they will say of us in England,” to which they 
replied, ** Never fear, Sr, WE KNOW OUR DUTY.” 

Wher the spirit of Duty has departed, or become deadened, or supplanted by a selfish vanity of 
power, or aggrandisement, &c., then the fall of England’s greatness is near at hand. But not until then. 


A Toast.—Here’s a sigh to those that Love our Freedom! 


And a smile to those 


that Hate! 


And to all around us here’s a Nelson's heart 


To meet our Fate! 


Life’s Race a Battle, not a Victory. 


IN THE RACE OF THIS LIFE 


‘ERO IT SALT” 


It keeps the blood pure, prevents and cures fevers and acute 


is an imperative hygienic need, or nev..ssary adjunct. 

inflammatory diseases, removes the injurious effects of stimulants, narcotics, such as alcohol, tobacco, tea, coffee, by 

natural means—thus restores the nervous system to its normal condition by preventing the great danger of poisoned 
blood, and over cerebral activity, sleeplessness, irritability, worry, diarrhea, danger, and disease. 


AT HOME, MY HOUSEHOLD GOD; ABROAD, MY VADE MECUM. 


GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot on Jan. 2, 1886, says: ‘‘ Blessings on your ‘FRUIT SALT’! I trust it is not profane 

to say so, but, in common parlance, I swear by it. Here stands the cherished bottle, on the chimneypiece of my sanctum, my little 
idol—at home, my household god; abroad, my rade mecum. Think not this the rhapsody of a hypochondriac. No; it is only the 
outpouring of a grateful heart. The fact is, I am, in common I daresay with numerous old fellows of my age (sixty-seven), now and then 
troubled with a tiresome liver. No sooner, however, dal use your cheery remedy, than exit pain—‘ Richard is himself again!’ So highly 
do I value your composition that, when taking it, I grudge even the sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glass. I give, 
= BSS therefore, the following advice to those wise persons who have learned to appreciate its inestimable benefits— . 
W OUR DUTY. “When ‘ ENO’S SALT’ betimes you take, | But drain the dregs, and lick the cup, 

No waste of this elixir make; Of this, the perfect pick-me-up.” 


TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


Don’t go without a Bottle of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” It prevents any over-acid state of the Blood; should be kept in every 
bed-room in readiness for any emergency. Be careful to avoid rash acidulated salines, and ue ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” to prevent 


the Bile becoming too thick and impure, producing a gummy, viscous, clammy stickiness, or adhesiveness on the mucous membrane of 
the intestinal canal, frequently the pivot of diarrhoea and disease. 


ENO'S ~ FRUIT SALT” 


CAUTION.—Examine each bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘‘FRUIT SALT.” Without it, you have been imbosed 
on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


warded 


removes diarrhoea in the early stages. Without such a simple precaution the Jeopardy of Life 
is immensely increased. You cannot overstate its great value in using it without the least delay. 
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BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER 


CHOCOLAT - MENIER. 


Jaily Consumption 
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Experienced Assistants sent with full assortment of 


Mourning Goods to any address in Town or Country, 


without expense to Purchasers. 
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New York 
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JOHN WALKER, 77, Cornhill; and 230,Regent Street 


ASTHMA CURED by the “FRUNEAU 


PAPER” (Papier Frunean), which has obtained the 
Highest Award in the Paris Univereni Exhibition of ls*9. 
London Agent : GABRIEL JOZEAU, 4¥, Haymarket, London. 


The Largest Mourning Warehouse in the Kingdom. 
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ANI WINE 





TONIC & STRENGTHENER 


ENTIRE SYSTEM, 
RENOVATOR 


VITAL FORCES. 





Specially Prescribed in Cases of 
BRAIN EXHAUSTION, 
NERVOUS DEPRESSION, 
SLEEPLESSNESS, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, 
CONVALESCENCE, 
VOICE FATIGUE. 
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TESTIMONIALS. 





Dr. FLEMING found it “particularly 
efficacious during convalescence after 
fevers, and for the relief of general 
debility, especially in the aged.” 


Madame SARAH BERNHARDT says: 
“Tt has always largely helped to give me 
strength to perform my arduous duties.” 


M. CHARLES GOUNOD alludes to it 
as “the admirable wine which has so often Dr. W. H. FLINT certifies to its use 
rescued me from exhaustion.” having “materially aided in the re- 


establishment of appetite and the restora- 
tion of nervous energy.” 


Sir MORELL MACKENZIE wrote: 
“T have used the Mariani Wine for years, 
and consider it a valuable stimulant, 
pirticularly serviceable in the case of Dr. FOWLER, after an extensive trial, 
vocalists.” found it “a very valuable adjuvant in the 
treatment of nervous exhaustion,” 
Dr. LEONARD CORNING, author of 


“Brain Exhaustion,” “It is the used 


remedy par excellence against worry.” 


Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY it 
largely “in convalescence from fevers ant 
general nerve debility with weakness of 
the heart's action.” 


Says: 


Dr. J. G. HAMMOND says: “Nothing 
repairs so promptly the injurious effects 


“ Ser « MaERgeN om te Rerves Madame ALBANI declares it to be 
system. ee: : : . 
invaluable in vocal fatigue. 
Dr. M. I. ROBERTS w' that “It ' ; 
very critical Dr. LINGARD, after several trials, 


has just bridged me over 


period, after unusual strain.” found it “reliable in restoring impaired 


vitality.” 


Dr. FINCH alludes to “its power to 
sustain and to feed the vital forces when 
the system is both mentally and physically 
overtaxed,.” 


M. AMBROISE THOMAS asks per- 
mission to “sing the praises of Mariani’s 
excellent wine.” 








Sold by all Chemists and Stores in the United Kingdom, or will be 
sent, carriage free, by the Wholesale Agents, upon receipt of remittance, 
z.: Per Bottle, 4s. ; Half-dozen, 22s, 6d.; Dozen, 45s. 


WILCOX & CO,, 239, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


Mr. MARIANT holds over 2000 unsolicited Testimonials from physicians who recognise the value of his preparation. 
N.P.—The Public are requested to ask for ** MARIANI WINE” in order to avoid the substitution of imitations often worthless, and consequently disappointing in effect. 

















MELLIN'S FOOD 
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FOR INFANTS 
and INVALIDS. 





“36, Anne Street, Cheatham Hill, 
Manchester, Oct. 31, 1891. 
Dear Sir,—I enclose a photo of 
my daughter Dorothy, which was taken when 
nine months old; she is now ten months; she 
has been fed on your Food only since she was 
five weeks old, owing to her mother’s weakness ; 
she has never had a day's illness, has cut eight 
teeth without any apparent pain. 
“There is not another baby in Cheatham or 
neighbourhood so healthy-looking or so heavy. 
“If you think this is a good advertisement for 
you, I will send you her weight. 
“T remain, yours respectfully, 
“SAMUEL NORRIS.” 


MELLIN'’S 
FOOD BISCUITS 


(Manufactured by Carr & Co., Carlisle, 
specially for G. Mellin) 


FoR 
CHILDREN AFTER WEANING, 
the AGED, and D¥YSPEPTIC. 
Digestive, Nourishing, Sustaining. 


Price 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Tin. 


“Mr. Mellin. 














DOROTHY NORRKIS, agel nine months. 


MELLIN’S LACTO-GLYCOSE OR MILK FOOD, 


simply dissolved in warm water, is recommended for use when fresh cow's 
milk disagrees or cannot be obtained. 


PRICE 2s. and 38s. PER BOTTLE. 


MELLIN’S EMULSION 


of COD LIVER OIL and HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
The Finest Nutritive and Tonic Food for Delicate Children and Weakly Adults. 
VERY PALATABLE. EASILY DIGESTED. PERFECTLY SAFE. 
Price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. per Bottle. 
Samples, Pamyhiet, and Prospectus post free on application to 


G. MELLIN, Marlboro’ Works, Peckham, 8.E. 


| faceted by the first lapidaries of the day. 
| infinitely superior to many expensive real gems of inferior quality. 
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THE FAULKNER DIAMOND ‘so. 


MOST WONDERFUL IMITATION EVER PRODUCED. 


18-ct. Gola Three 
Bangle Ring, 4Q/- 








Brooch, 2]/- Any Date. 





Searf Pin, set 


in Gold, 10/< 


with Stud, 
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Half-Moon Brooch, §/- 
Larger, 12'6 16/- 21/- 
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Stud, Gold, sett Say, 
8/6 6/6 


Pin and Stud, 





with Diamond 

Pearl, Ruby, 

or Sapphire 
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Others 
Larger 





Clear set in Solid 
Gold, 18:6 








FIVE GOLD 
MEDALS. 








CATALOCUES 
mar, 20 “ POST ‘ 
Star, - uster - ‘endant, ° 
Others Larger to 60/- Earrings, FREE. per pair, Larger, 45. 


The FAULKNER DIAMOND, being a hard Crystal, will stand any amount of wear; it is most beautifully cut and 
The purity and dark rich tire of these stones are unsurpassable, and 
The great reputation of the FAULKNER 
The stones are set in gold and silver by most experienced 
setters, and can be mounted side by side with the finest brilliants They are patronised for Court and all great 
occasions. Thousands of testimonials can be seen from all parts of the world. The public are cordially invited to 
inspect the marvellous selection now on view, which we guarantee will surpass most sanguine expectations. 


A. 0. FAULKNER (""sevcucr"*), 90 & 167, REGENT ST., W. 


DIAMOND is now well known all over the world. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


I really do not think I should be exaggerating in the least if I 
said that Sarah Bernhardt has this year performed a feat 
unexampled in the history of the stage of any country. To 
play Floria Tosca as she has played this character, and to give 
us one more view of the much-discussed Marguerite Gauthier, 
would be a marvellous achievement in itself. But to act both 
of these difficult characters in one day, and with scarcely an 
interval of an hour's rest between them, is almost incredible. 
Veritably this genius is a tigress for work, and the harder she 
works the more brilliant she becomes. Few could have been 
prepared for the revelation of Saturday evening last. She had 
played La Tosca to a brilliant audience in the afternoon. She 
had gone through, with unexampled power and energy, the 
love scene, the torture scene, the murder scene, and the death 
scene. Would the strength of any living woman hold out 
long enough to come up fresh and smiling for “ La Dame aux 
Camélias”? Those who know Sarah Bernhardt must be prepared 
for surprises. With her highly strung and nervous organisa- 
tion the slightest accident may make her play well or ill. It 
must ever beso. An old friend of mine, who was the intimate 
acquaintance of Rachel, told me that during her engagement at 
the St. James's Theatre it was her pleasure to walk with him 
in the adjoining park when the performance was over, and 
gradually divest herself of the character she had been playing. 
For a long time she was so excited she could not speak ; 
then she softened and became coherent ; and then, after a 
tremendous effort, walking and talking to herself, she would 
come back, as it were, to the world, and discuss the trivial 
details of daily life. As I said before, the slightest accident 
causes a revelation with such an artist as Sarah Bernhardt. She 
likes a sympathetic audience, and will, ignoring the rest, play 
to one person whose entire sympathies she would enlist. So 
some of us rejoiced when we saw Ellen Terry in a box on the 
first night of “La Dame aux Camélias.” She acts like a 
magnet. Sarah will often play to her and for her as she has 
never done before. All of us who were luckily present were 
the gainers by Ellen Terry's visit, for the Marguerite Gauthier 
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on this occasion surpassed herself. Anything like her acting 
in the scene with Armand’s father, or in the letter-writing 
episode, or in the passage that precedes the incomparably 
eeeky death, I have never seen ; and in my time I have wit- 
nessed the efforts of a good many Marguerite Gauthiers, both 
on the dramatic and on the lyric stage. Truth to tell, Sarah 
Bernhardt so idealises and purifies the character that it is not 
the “ Lady of the Camellias” at all. Her sins that once were 
scarlet are now white as wool. Morality might step in here 
and say that art has no right to transfigure vice in this fashion 
and to crown this particular type with the saint's halo. We 
cannot help it. There itis. All that this artist touches she 
gilds, and though the new Marguerite may not suit the realists, 
it may be forgiven on account of its absolute womanliness. 
This is the side of the character to which the gifted artist 
leans. How natural the attitude of the girl to her young lover 
when, knowing her life, she bids him go! She cannot bear to 
enmesh him. After all, she is not so black as she has been 
painted. ‘There are the remains of the true woman in her 
still. How dignified, and how little of temper is there in 
her attitude to the father! How natural and womanly those 
tears and convulsive sobs when, convinced against herself, she 
knows the parting is at hand. “All for love”—that is the 
keynote of the conception. What a splendid effort the artist 
makes when, laughing through her tears, she takes an agonised 
farewell of the man she idolises, he not knowing it is a part- 
ing, she knowing it all too well. Who that has seen it will 
forget that mocking and half-hysterical exit, when the woman 
pretends to play with her lover, and is in reality going to her 
doom of sorrow? We seem to hear outside, when the scene is over, 
the wail of anguish of the heartbroken woman. As to the 
death, it far surpasses all that has been done or conceived 
before. Traviatas by the dozen have died in “tears and white 
muslin,” but who that has gone before has ever laid bare for 
us the heart and soul of this erring and this loving one? 
Marguerite becomes a Magdalen. We seem to look into her very 
heart. First, the utter loneliness of the dying woman, the 
dreary want of companionship, the accident of the birthday 
with the affectionate gifts only emphasising the grief that is 
at her own heart ; then the reconciliation, and the arrival of 
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the lover, the cry of rapture that has aring of positive pain 
in it, the supreme effort to get well again and to enjoy life, 
the heroic struggle against destiny ; then the pathetic collapse 
and the impotent woman standing stricken in the very presence 
of death, and thus commending to affectionate and Christian 
care the woman who has tended her so faithfully through good 
and ill report, the erring one sees a vision of a brighter and 
happier life and goes off to sleep like a little child. Well 
indeed might Ellen Terry be deeply moved, for she has herself 
touched many of these human chords in the last act of 
“ Charles I.,” and touched them with exquisite tenderness! Well 
also might the whole audience be stirred, for such acting as 
this does not fall to our lot every day! It is too good to lose, 
and it stimulates the intellectual faculties. 

Presumably, the French tableaux shown on the stage of 
the Lyric Club Theatre will be seen again under different 
conditions. In the first place, a larger stage is wanted ; in the 
second, the music should never be allowed to drown the voice 
of the reciter; in the third, the colouring and grouping is 
capable of correction in many details. Better or prettier models 
could scarcely be found, but the music is decidedly the weak 
spot. If it is impossible for the musicians to moderate their 
energy, and to soothe the ear with melody, and appropriate 
melody, as was done in the orchestra with “ L’Enfant Prodigue,” 
then surely the piano would be sufficient, and then only when 
the actual picture is being exhibited. But one thing we shall 
never have again, and that is the music of Sarah Bernhardt’s 
voice as she recited the love poems of Armand Silvestre. ‘The 
band did its best to kill her art, but it did not quite succeed. 
The reciter should be seen, the music should be modified, the 
colours should be chastened, and then all will be well. As it 
was, the pictures were certainly not seen in a good light. 








The Birkenhead Bankruptcy Court is dealing with the 
affairs of a clergyman, the Rev. W. E. B. Gunn, vicar of 
St. John's, Egremont, whose debts amount to £27,000, mostly 
unsecured, while his assets seem rather less than £3000; he 
had borrowed largely from London and Liverpool money- 
lenders, and had ae in stocks and shares. 
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Madame Albani. 

Madame Giulia Valda, 
Madame Antoinette Sterling. 
Mr. Sims Reeves. 

Mr. Barton McGuckin. 


Malle. 
M. mig Sauret, 
Herr Wolff. 
Cc onductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. 

Prices : Sofa Stalls, 21s. ; Area Stalls, 10s, 6d., 7s. 6d., and 5s. ; 
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BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY. 
I RIGHTON.—Cheap First Class Day Tickets 


London to Brighton and back every Weekda) 
Fare 12s, 6d., 
Cheap 10s, 6d. Ist-Class Day Tickets ‘to Brighton every Saturday, 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pav ilion. 

Cheap First-Class Day Tickets to Brighton e very Sunday 


LONDON, 


From Victoria 10 a.m. including Pullman Car 
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Return Tickets, from London 14s., 8s. 6d., and 6s. 4c. 
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9.10 a.m, ; from London Bridge 9.30a.1n., c siting at Ka 
EVERY SUNDAY.—CHEAP RETURN TICK 
Trains from Victoria, Clapham Junction, London Bridge, 
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Special Day Return Tickets, 10s., 7s., 38. 6d. 
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2nd Class 


A Pullman Drawing- -Room Car runs in the Ist and 
Train between Victoria and Newhave n. 
Fares—Single, First 34s. 7d., Td., Third 18s, 7¢ 
Return, First 58s, 3d., Second 428. 3d.. Third 33s. 3d 
Powerful Steamers, with excellent Deck and other Cabi 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
ERLAND, &c 
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SOUTH OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZ 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all 
the | princi ipal ph aces of il of inte rest on the Continent. 
y mr: 

[for FULL PARTIC U LARS see Time 

Books, Tourist Programmes, and Handbills, to 
tained at the Stations, and at the following Brauch om 8, 
where Tickets may also be obtained: West-End Gener il 
Ollices, 28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel 
Buildings ‘Trafalgar Square; Hay’s Agency, Cornhill ; Cook's 
Office, Ludgate Circus; and Gaze 8 Office, 142, Strand. 
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NW TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY he, rt ES- 
DAY CHEAP TICKETS to Farnionth, Lowestoft, Cromer, 
Southend-on-Sea, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton-on-Naze, Dovercvurt, 


Hi arwich, Felixstowe, Aldeburgh, Southwold,and ‘Hunstant« n. 


are issued by all Trains from London (Liverpool Street), also 
from Great Eastern Suburban Stations and New Cross (L.B. 
and 8.C.), at same fares as from Liverpoul Street. These 
Che ap Tickets are also issued from St. Pancras (Midland) and 
Kentish Town to Hunstanton, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, and 
Cromer. 
CHEAP DAY TRIPS TO THE a + VR E, 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA and hack, 6d., ILY bram Liver. 
pool Street, Bishopsgate, Rethnal Gree n. Globe Road, Coborn 
Road, Stratford, Forest Gate, &c.; and from all stations on 
the Enfleld, W althamstow, Loughton, Woolwich, and North 
London Lines; also from Fenchurch Street and all stations 
on Blackwall Line. Through Fast Trains are run fr mm Liver- 


pool Street and Fenchurch Street to Southend-on-Se 
Through Excursion Tickets to SOU er ND are issued from 


stations on the Metropolitan Line, vid Bishopsgate, and 
Liverpool Str 
CLACTON, W. ALTON, and HARWICH and back 4s., from 


L chs agg Street, on Sundays at 9.10a.m., aud on Mondays at 
phe 











For "full partic ulars see bills. 
London, June 18% Ww. Bret, General Manager. 
, THE WATERS 
H° ARE 
HIGHLY EFFICACIOUS 
MINERAL yy cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, and 
SKIN AFFECTIONS. 
SPRINGS 2p stone . 
OF THE BATHS ARE THE MOST COMPLETE 


IN EUROPE, 
Letters to the Manager will receive every attention. 


( ‘HE :APEST CONTINENTAL HOL ID: AY. 
The Belgian or Luxemburg Ardennes by the Harwich 
Route. Combination Tickets and Toursto Holiand, the Rhine 
Switzerland, and all parts of the Continent. Passengers 
leave London (Liverpool Street Station) at & p.m., and the 
principal towns in the Midland and Northern Counties in the 
afternoon, for Harwich direct (a Dining-Car and Corridor- 
Carriages run between Doncaster, March, and Harwich), in 
connection with the G.E.R. Co.'s 8.8. to ANTWERP and 
ERDAM every Weekday; and the G.S.N. Co.'s 8.8. to 
: Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. 

* Walks in Holland,” “ Walks in the Ardennes 
“Tourist Guide to the Continent,” price 6d. each ; }) 
Guides, Time Books, and information at 61, Regent Street, 
W.; or of the CONTINENTAL MANAGER, Liverpool Street 
Station, E.C 


( UICK C HE AP ROUTE TO DENMARK, 
SWEDEN, AND NORWAY, via HARWICH AND 
ESBJERG.—The United Steam-ship Company of Copeuhagen’s 
Steamers sail from Harwich (Parkeston Quay) for Eshjere 
every Monday, Thursday, and Saturday, after arrival of the 
Train leaving London, Liverpool St. Station, at 9.3a.m. Return- 
ing from Eshjerg every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday, 
after arrival of 9 a.m. Train from Copenhagen. Return Fares 














Esbjerg, 533. 9d.; Copenhagen, sis. The service will be per- 
formed by the Ste “am-ships Koldinghuus and Botnia. 
These fast steamers have excellent accommodation for 


passengers and carry no cattle. For further information 
address TEG NER, PRICE, and CO., 107, Fenchurch 8t., London, 
or the Continental Manager, Liverpool Street, Stativ m, E.C. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
TOURS to WEST COAST and FJORDS of 














NORWAY and to ST. PETERSBURG. Quic kent and 
Cheapest Route. The first-class Steamers ST. SUNNIVA 
and ST. ROGNVALD leave LEITH and ABERDEEN fot 
Ny VE-DAY CRUISES on — », July 9, July 16, July 

July 30, Aug. 6, Aug. 13, Au und ST SUNNIV A to 
COPENH AGEN, ST. PETERSBU ny &c., on Aug 27. Full par- 
ticulars and Handbook, 3d. each, may be had from W. A, 
Malcolm, 102, Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; Sewell and 
Crowther, 18, Cockspur Street, oo ne Cross, 8.W. ok 
and Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C Branches; George 
Hourston, 64, Constitution Leith and Charles 


Merry lees, Northern Steam W harf, Aberde en. 


NONTINENTAL HOTEL DIRECTORY. 
/ Sole Contr: wr: M. POETZL, Frankfort-on-Main, 
AlX-LA-CHAP ir. Monarque, first-rate H., reason. charges, 
BA DEN-BA DEN.—Victoria, Ist'cl. lift, prom., mod. charges. 
Angleterre, cen. of pro m., hi ghly recom., lift. 
Minerva, Lichtenth Allee, best sit., gard., lift. 
“Three Kings, first class, facing the 1 a lift. 
—Grand Royal, facing the Rhine, qink 
dnig v. Preussen, ist cl., c light, a aut, gard. 
Belle Vue, opp. Pier and Bbrestesics tein 


COBLENCE. 
(SOLOGN ‘E.—H6tel du Nord, lift, elec. light, 

post and telegr., railw. book.-off. in the H, 
COLOGNE.— Hotel Disch, lift, railway booking-office, 
EMS.—Angleterre, electric light, beautiful garden. 
Beeaws RG I.B.—Europe, new, Ist cl., near station, elec. licht. 
+ENEV A.—National, finest, ne west, and only H. with garden, 
HE IDELBERG —Prince C harles, nearest the Castle 

Victoria, Ist cl. fam. H., most beant. sit 


















BASLE 
BONN 
CASS 





HOMBURG BATH.—Bellevue, opp. Kurgarden, lift, baths. 

[NTERLA KEN.—Victoria, first class, 400 
beds, lift, elec. light, magnific. pos. 

KISSINGEN BATH.—Russie, first class, on the Kurgarden. 


KREUZNACHBATH.—Oranienhof, finest posit. 
Kurhouse H. and Baths in Kurpark. 


OWN spring. 


LUCERNE.- Swan lift, H. Haefeli. 
o- ictoria, near station, lift, bath. 
MUNICH Rayrisc her Hof, largest, finest H. in town, lift. 


” Bellevue family house, lift, only front rooms. 
» Dome (Detzer), only front rooms, centre of town, 
NURNBERG. —Bayrischer Hof, G. P. Auinger’s widow 
Strauss (Ostrich), first class, lift, G. Todt 
WIESBADEN. —~Vier Jahreszeiten, Four Seasons H. & I.! mah s, 
” pee Hotel, lift, Weiss Bros., new propr't« 
ctoria H. and haths, lift, Schwe jexuth Bros s. 
WILDBAD (W art. Belles ue, first class, fine si ituation. 





Hote! Klumpp, first class, 2 hydr. lifts. 
ZURIC H+! ’Baur-au-Lac » unrivalled sit.. lift, electric light. 
On the 


V ENICE.—Grand Hétel d’Italie. 
Grand Canal, close to the Square of St, Marc. Renowned 
restaurant and brasserie adjoining the hotel. Substantial and 

generous fare. AUER GRUNWALD, Proprietor. 
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THE FINE ART SOCIETY. 


The “Nelson” Room at the Fine Art Society's Gallery owes 
its name to something more than fancy. Much of the wood- 
work and many of the fittings came from Merton Abbey, 
where Lord Nelson, towards the close of his career, spent a 
good deal of his time when ashore. ‘This room is, therefore, 
an appropriate place in which to exhibit Mr. W. L. Wyllie’s 
latest contribution to the history of the “ Mariners of Eng- 
land.” If the tangible results of the battle of Trafalgar but 
poorly compensated for the price paid by Nelson's death, 
its consequences were far-reaching, and, humanly speaking, 
saved England from imminent invasion and its consequent 
horrors. The attempt to render pictorially this “crowning 
mercy” of the long war has been attempted by one 
or more artists; but those who possessed knowledge of 
their subject lacked the power to treat it artistically, 
while those who were in the better sense painters scarcely 
aimed at historical or nautical accuracy. Mr. Wyllie 
brings to his task special qualifications, and following 
carefully the story of the battle, as told in James's “Naval 
History,” he has been able to bring before the eye the 
most critical moment of the action, as described by those 
present. After a long delay, owing to the want of wind, the 
British fleet has succeeded in coming to close quarters, and 
has broken the French and Spanish line. The battle is raging 
at its height, Nelson has already been struck down, but has so 
far followed the fortunes of the day that his last signal, 


“ Close action,” flies at the mainmast of the Victory, and along 
the line as far as the eye can reach the order has been promptly 
obeyed. Mr. Wyllie may be honestly congratulated upon the 
spirit and talent he displays in bringing the scene before our 
eyes, while his knowledge of the sea and ships is a guarantee 
of the technical accuracy of his work. In its engraved state 
it should find a place in every*school of the kingdom, as long 
as Englishmen wish to remember how and to whom their 
freedom from foreign invasion was due. 


Witha collection of water-colour drawings illustrative of art- 
neglected Devonshire, the season.at the Fine Art Society's rooms 
comes toanend. Many counties and countries by many artists 
have been passed in review in these galleries since last 
October, and the public have had opportunities of fixing their 
summer holidays by the aid of artists’ experiences. Mr. H. B. 
Wimbush, who offers himself as pioneer to not the least 
attractive of our counties, scarcely does justice to his oppor- 
tunities; but it must be remembered that the difficulties 
presented by Devonshire scenery, with its rich foliage, its 
bright sunshine, and its strongly coloured soil, have deterred 
most artists from dealing with much except the southern sea- 
board, where the fine forms of the rocks and headlands lend 
themselves to pictorial effect. Mr. Wimbush’s chief failing 
is a certain “ woolliness” of outline, which is not the result 
of atmospheric effect, but in some of his studies on the Teign 
and Dartmoor he has succeeded in conveying a very pleasant 
idea of the district. Wanderers in the West will, however, 


realise that the artist has overstepped the county limits by the 
inclusion of Dulverton and its picturesque surroundings among 
the beauties of Devonshire. 








The wife of a clergyman, Mrs. Humphris, of Warton 
Vicarage, Warwickshire, was on June 16 committed by the 
Nuneaton magistrates for trial on the charge of cruelly beat- 
ing Rachel Slate,a young servant-girl, thrashing her with a 
stick while naked on several occasions; the girl’s back and 
arms were severely bruised. 

Popular rights and assertions of local privileges in Spain 
are maintained, in some places, with unruly violence, not 
hitherto characteristic of that grave nation. The other day a 
bishop and cathedral chapter were assaulted by a town mob, 
indignant at the proposed removal of the see. At Linares, in 
Jaen, on June 16, there was a bull-fight, presided over by the 
mayor, who refused to provide fresh horses when some had 
been killed or disabled. ‘The disappointed spectators pelted the 
mayor with empty bottles, sticks, and dirt. The last bull, 
naturally approving the mayor's decision, took part with his 
worship, and, breaking out of the ring, went at the crowd, 
tossing and killing one man. The civic guards were ordered to 
clear the place, but refused to use their bayonets against the 
rioters ; the mayor fled, the mob pursued him, and he narrowly 
escaped further maltreatment. We hope this is not a picture 
of local self-government in modern Spain. 








NEW NOVELS by W. E. NORRIS and S. BARING-GOULD. 
N ITICE.—The CORNHILL MAGAZINE 
4 for JULY contains the « ’ J 
Serial Stories, , 

3. BARING-GOUL 


28 
d aiso 

=N LEAVES. by “A Son of the 
sCENCES OF CLERICAL DUTY: TH 

OF CARIBOU; HOME-SICKNESS; OAK CE At all 
Booksellers’ and Newsagents’. Price é6d.—London: SMITH, 
ELDER, and Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 


CROWN 
LAVENDER SALTS. 


Refreshing and Invigorating. 


These renowned Smelling Salts 
exhale a most delicious odour ; they 
are a refreshment to the invalid,a 

elightful deoduriserand luxury for 

By leaving the stopper ovt for 

few moments adelightful perfume 

bh freshens and | 
enjoyably."—Le Follet. 

ly with the Crown 








LUXURIOUS FINE CUT BRIGHT TOBACCO. 


GOODWOOD RACES. 


NEGRETT| & ZAMBRA’S 
CELEBRATED RACE AND FIELD GLASSES. 
UNRIVALLED for POWER and DEFINITION. 


1) ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890 ; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889, 
IRISH CAMBRIC Per doz. Per doz. 


Chiliren’s Bordered .. 13 Hemstitched, 
| Samples and Illustrated s. ae BB 


venuil nly 
atopper and label of the “Crown 
Pert 


imery Company.” 





Gents’ .. 33 Gents .. 3/11 


POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS. 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN, fis, apsivs, 22 per dow. 


| Dinner Napkins, 56 per doz. THE LADY’S RACE GLASS. 
Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 4 yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each ; 


| Kitchen Table — . , 
Cloths, 114d, each ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 46 per doz. ; Frilled With telescopic detachable handle, enabling the glass 


sinen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. 7 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES, also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. 


» be held in the most graceful manner and without the 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER (° tteiijrecviticiirccsy), BELFAST. 


- HEWETSONS 


New Illustrated Price-List free by post. 
RETTI & ZAMBRA, 
Baye ee nas ty 
ee . XT, . SE} | -hotowraphic Stud ‘ 1. PALAC#®, SYDENHAM 
’ , - _ON Z Zo id New Illustrated Catalogue, Free. teeghane Not 6358. bi "Felsipanhte Shon - Negretti, Geen. 
f . 5 


“j Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen. 
HAIR CURLERS, HOW TO FURNISH 


38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
For £150 0 O 
used cold, create the present fashionable Wavy | 


, £800 0 0 
Curls in five minutes ; often in less. 


aulies’ .. Ladies’ 2/115 
Price-Lists Post Free. 





FUMERY CO., 


177, New Bond Street, London. 








Specialists. 
Know 


that the hair 
hot irons. 








should never be curled by 


Branches: 45, CORNHILL: 122, REGENT STREET 


£500 0 O 
Every Article Illustrated, Numbered, and f 


from 
every flower that 


Priced in Catalogue. ceaaiinas = tenenene® 


ALL GOODS CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY 
RAILWAY STATION IN GREAT BRITAIN. SWEET SCENTS) 
CARPETS-—ENGLISH, CARPETS—FOREIGN. 
BEST BRUSSELS CARPET in Choice Colours 
and New Designs, 3s. 6d. per yard. 


HEWETSONS, Ly 


Tottenham Court Road, London, W. SC 


7 . }, . , - 
saute car ‘ 4 mples 
L 3 can have samples free. \ 
\ 


Address, enclosing one stamp, Hinde’s, Limited, PTV 
Patentees, Birmingham. 


BEAUTY IS CHEAP! 


1 ANNA RUPPERT'S celebrated SKIN TONIC 
Acne, eczema, oiliness, ex- 


\LOXOTIS OPOPONAX| 
\FRANGIPANNI  PSIDIUM/ 


May be obtained 
Of any Chemist or 








w es Completely Furnished 
mn ESTIMATES&.DESICNS FREE 





laranteed t ive it. nig 
ce ess, coarseness, roughness, all discolouration, 2.00 
speediiy removed by SKIN TONIC. Everybody should 
use SKIN TONIC to cleanse the skin. Nature's own 
g-ecut remedy. Harmless, not a cosmetic. One bottle 
will help. Three usually cure. Price, per bottle, 10s. 6d; 
tr 
A 


is 








- PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other | I YCEUM.—KING HENRY VIIL. TO-DAY 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing) 14 (3aTURDAY) at TWO, and Every Evening at EIGHT 
> esas yel c cave , ’ ae & : . Cardinal Wol IRVING et 
* ature sa yellow or decayed teeth. Don’t lo ight of | excen ne, Mise ELLEN TERRY, Matinees of ‘King Bence 
this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every  ViIL” every Saturday at Two o'clock. Box-oMce(Mr. J. Hurst) 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual | (20) 000% Ten i eet ae re 


dentifrice FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least injury 
to the enamel. The gums are made healthy by its use, and 
that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is completely 
remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favour with the fair 
sex, because it lends an added charm to their pretty mouths. 








ree bottles, £1 5s. Call. No charge for consultation. 

vice free. Candid truth In all cases. Send 2d. stamps, | 

call for ANNA RUPPERT'S celebrated book (free), 
worth a guinea. Send forit. Call for it. 


ANNA RUPPERT 
’ 
83, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
Branch Offices—PARIS, 17, Rue de la Paix; EDIN- | 
BURGH, 3a, Shandwick Place; BRIGHTON, 124, 
W.stern Read ; MANCHESTER, 8, King Street ; and 
BARCELONA, 10, Paseo de Gracia, where anyone calling 
will be given one of Mrs. RUPPERT'S valuable books. 


Kcept Saturday) sey, Mr 


rive. Seats also t 


AND SHOES. 


HOLDENBROTHERS 
223 RECENT STREET LONDON. 


(7 OLDEN HAIR— Robare's AUREOLINE 
produces the beant i 


*erfumers and Chemists throu ) 
t. HOVENDEN and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners 


bk OCOQ tn Perfection 





uP fol 


26 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J.S.FRY & SONS, BRISTOL.LONDON & SYDNEY. 
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Mr. John L. Milton 


Senior Surgeon 

St John's Hospital for the ‘Skin, London. 

“From time to time I have 
tried very many different soaps 
and after five-and-twenty years 
careful observation in many 
thousends of cases, both in | 
hospital and private practice, 
have no hesitation in stating 
that none have answered so 
well or proved so beneficial to 
the skin as PEARS’ SOAP. 
Time and more extended trials 
have only served to ratify this 
opinion which I first expressed 
upwards of ten years ago, and 
to increase my confidence in 
this admirable preparation.” 

















Princ 


PEARS 











sta | —e 





By Special a 
HER MAJESTY 








f 


ene: 





HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 





The Queen 


vy 


o° Wales. 





_ PROFESSOR 
SirErasmus Wilson 


Late President 
Royal College of Surgeons, England. 


“The use of a good soap 
is certairfly calculated to pre- 
serve the skin in health, to 
maintain its complexion and 
tone, and prevent it falling 
into wrinkles. PEARS’ is a 
nameengraved on the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant ; and 
PEARS’ SOAP is an article 
of the nicest and most careful 
manufacture, and one of the 
most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 



































GEO. CORDING’S 


LADIES’ 


GENTLEMEN’S 
WATERPROOFS. 


125, REGENT STREET. 








Pants 


» Ay ines Meln 
Fue Lumps for Kano 
or Sléam "Cinch for sk P 

















COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 
_ PILLS. 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR LIVER, 


C ICKLE’S 
j 














,* aamuante ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
FOR BILF. 


coo JKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS “PILLS. 


FOR INDIGESTION, 





(QocKLE's ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURY, 











--PETER 
ROBINSO 


OXFORD ST. 











NOW ON SALE, 


Manufacturer's Stock 


OF 


Rich Lace and Chiffon 


PARASOLS 


At Less than Half-prices. 


15/9 to 25/- 








| PRESENT SEASON'S STYLES. 





TEURSTON’S 9°25 szavys* cuz. 


Established 1814, 


Sole Appointment to Her Majesty. 


By Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


BILLIARD 


TABLES. 


Great Billiard Invention—ADAMANT BLOCK, fitted to the “PERFECT’’ LOW CUSHIONS. 














o UAM-=-VAR scotcu 


WHISKY 
USED IN THE PALACE AND IN THE SHIELING. 
THE BEST. BUY NO OTHER. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
INNES AND GRIEVE, EDINBURGH. 





- New ‘Tlustrated Catalogue for 1892 now ready. 
= M UN OF THE PERIOD.” 
gre MARK, REGD. 
NOURS, ARIS 
DIP LOM A & MEDAL, SYDNEY 18 
Nb CALCUTTA, 1883-4. 






PATENT 
MBINED WITH 


ae 


TREBLE GRIP. (¢.E.LEWIS 


* With intercepting Safety Bolt, rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible. 


G, = LEWIS'S TREBLE GRIP, combined 
Ie with Anson and Deeley’ 8s Locking, Cocking, and Aut« 
matic Safety Bolt, is the most nerfect he on ever placed in 


the hands of the sportsman. The opening of this gun cocks it, 


and bolts the triggers and tumblers automatically. Prices 
from 20 to 40 guineas. A. special plain quality, £16. Express 
Rifles, from 12 guineas. “The Gun of the Period,” wherever 
shown, has always = honours. Why buy from Dealers 
when you can buy it at half the price from the Maker ? Any 
gun sent on approval on receipt of P.O.O., and remittance 
returned if, on receipt, it is not satisfactory. Target trial 
allowed. A'choice of 2000 guns, rifles, and revolvers, embrac- 
ing every novelty in the trade.—G E. LEWIS, Gur Maker, 
32 and 33, Lower Loveday Street, Birmingham. Estab. 1550), 


elegrams: * Period, Birmingham .”’ 











THe ORIGINAL & ONLY GENUINE 


WATERPROOF BLACKING, 
One application lasts a fortnight through 


all weathers on Ladies’, Gentlemen’s and 
Children’s Boots and Shoes, including Patent 
Leathers, It makes Harness, ath —— 
(remente, Bogs, like new. e' 

Manfp. Co Id, London, £0.) 
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FISHER’S PERRY & CO., L.arMIrED, _ [FORTHE BLOOD AND COMPLEXION. 

GLADSTONE BAG.| AMERICAN “ILLINOIS” LEVER WATCHES. | [RRRaRaRy 
~ \\)\\ Every Watch guaranteed a Reliable oe D® Mf 1B BA a D 5+ . 

18-ct. Gold, Uy ‘ Timekeeper. L 

18-ct. Gold, 18-ct. Gold, 





ey =p 


t i i Waa a { 








18-in., Plated, £26; Silver, £7 10s. | \ y ; , 
In Black or Bro ) wt de, with St rong 1 ek \\ . : / : = 
Rr ~ Bla r Brown Cowhide, with ~ ee ane BRICHT EYES, HEALTHY SKIN, 


— *h a, Re movable Centre m . ‘/« —_ | \ & i, 10 ct.Gold, 10-ct. Gold, AP E 
Comb, ir 7 Plot es an at Br shes : oth, | “ J J 

N ail, ar ad ~~‘ naa g eo +4 — er t 7 , = —— \ : J YS £5 17s. 6d. £5 17s. 6d. pee UR COMPLEXION. 
Se 3 » dar; Se ap is riting-Cas c l \ \ See Ww 
re cst , Match-Box, le oking-Glass Two "R azors, | 10-ct. Gold, ’ First-Class Lady's Keyless Lever, in 18-ct. Gold Case, without Dr. Tivbald’ Spee Tent — 
c Nail-File, and But ae *k. Price, complete, | Ss : “—?~ best finish and workmanship, price £10. out Dr. Tibbald’s Blood Tonic. It speedily 
£6, with Plated Fittings ; £7 10 . With Silver Fittings. | . =——_ . te’ ialhaen i. removes all Impurities from the Blood, rendering 
; \@ yin bi Miltnots * x nee L ey oe times d for all climates Yn 10-ct. Gold Case, finely Engraved, perfect o Skin Spotless, Clear, and Healthy. Soaps and 
F | S a E a S 11 Jewels, in 18-ct. Gold Case, Nickel Movement, price £15. “Time kee per, price 25 17s. 6d. tions only give temporary relief. For perma- 
:-Plate Keyless Lever, in 10-ct. G old, Engine .. al mn aa a ——__——— | nent results you must go to the cause—namely, 


B E ATR | Cc E BAG. es Saag! ws = we a terete xd reliable Timekeepers, £7 15s. In Sterling Silver Cases, 23 10s. to 26, the Blood. It acts directly upon the Digestive 


_ PERRY & CO., Limited, Sole European Agents, 18, 19, 20, Holborn Viaduct. — Organs, the Liver, and Kidneys. 
THE BEST BLOOD PURIFIER 


“Gold that buys healt, can never be ‘é 9 
ill spent. SWI FT CYCLES IN THE WORLD. 
/ THE LEADING MACHINES. CURES Pimples, Blotches, Rashes, Carbuncles, 


Scrofula, Eczema, Rheumatism, Gout, and all 
Sole Manufacturers— DISEASES OF THE SKIN AND BLOOD. 


COVENTRY MACHINISTS CO., LTD. | FOR INDIGESTION ane LIVES COMPLAINTS 


, Ss NC 3 
By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. | aE BAS BO RIVAL 
——— THE CREAT BLOOD & SKIN CURE. 
WORKS : COVENTRY. Chemists will procure it, Is. 14d, 28. 9d., 48. 6d., and IIs, 
LONDON: 15 and 16, Holborn Viaduct. per bottle, Wholesale London Agents, Edwards & Co, 
MANCHESTER: 9, Victoria Buildings. Queen Victoria Street; Barclay & Sons, Farringdon 


Street; or direct from 


; | SMITH & CO., Chemists, Taunton. 
REMOVABLE CENTRE. SILVER FITTINGS. |  EXOELLENT— OF GREAT VALUE. "—Lancet, June 15, 1889. ‘ EXQUISITE MODEL, PERFECT. FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR, 


‘ourteen-Inch orocco Le eat ather r, Nickel Lock and CONCENTRATED. 
‘atches. Most elegant an ompletel tter A 
Oath tine Sliver Mocate “Hair Velvet, Clovh, Tooth ani | GOLD MEDALS, aie, ees 
> Fen chas Comb aner *nife tlove tretche re | ins: — " 
_— ne. “4 MY sso : Ba : weed a if orksere 1884, 1886. 1s. 6d. & 2s. 6d. = ; THE & 


Tweezers, Ink, Light I m =] OBTAINABLE 


$, FISHER, 16, STRAND, ; peuicious COCOA crereme | Vn SEAM CORSET 


F's or EPILEPSY.—Gi idine ss, Sensations, aan , Will not split in the Seams nor te 


Faints. However r urs the disease may have | MOST | bhi in the Fabric, Made in ) Whi te, Black 
existed. or howeve ' ate ase ay be t despair DELICATE Oh nda iT r Mona vlours ane 
Shere is ati hope Write t fue Secretary, Burwood Howse: | NUTRITIOUS. AND M HT ¥ omaanaet jj BD inden in" rtainn Coch arin” an 
Burwood Place. Hyde Park. u—_— tf —_— = y | Ww olen Cloth AL 511,611,711 

! 


REQUIRING (Patent). AND ALL OF | tan). 4 Cxuvs08. Beare Genuine ¥& B Corest 














tradual Payments. Order Forms on Applic ation, 





Bev ESTRIAN PORTRAITS! 


| 
| NO DIGESTIVE D h WEAK Ww Sold by all Drieebe and Ladies 
Di Now Bond 8 Posten | EFFORT. 5 ® DIGESTION. | Three Gold Medals. "Outfitters 





REECHAMS 
ae ah 


BILIOUS#NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


SUCH AS 


Sick Headache, 
Wrveak S8tomach, 
Inmpaired Digestion, 
Constipation, 
Liver Complaint, x 
Female ilments. 











In Boxes, 91d., 13id., and 2s, 9d. each. — d by THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire. 








BEECHAW’S JF OOTH PASTE. 


EFFICACIOUS—ECONOMICAL.—CLEANSES the TEETH—PERFUMES the BREATH. 


iW COLLAPSIBLE TUBES —ONE SHILLIN o, BACH. 


Loxpos: Printed and Published at the Office, 198, Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the County of London, by InenaM BRroTHERs, 198, Strand, aforesaid,—SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1892. 
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COLONEL SAUNDERSON, M.P. 


LORD ARTHUR HILL, M.P. 


CAPTAIN 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, June 25, 


AT BELFAST. 








THE EARL OF ERNE, 





THE DUKE OF ABERCORN. 


In points of arrangement and management—apart from 
political views of the question—no public demonstration, 
since the proceedings of the Anti-Corn-Law League, has taken 
place anywhere in England, Scotland, or Ireland so effectively 
conducted, speaking merely of its organisation and methodical 
execution, as the grand Ulster Convention of Friday, June 17, 
to protest against Irish Home .Rule. In the city of 
Belfast, the third commercial port of the United Kingdom, 
with a population of 275,000, and with linen, cotton, 
iron, other manufacturing, and ship-building industries, all 
flourishing like nothing else in Ireland, was held this im- 
posing assembly of twelve thousand delegates, elected and sent 
up from every Parliamentary division of Ulster, which com- 
prises nine counties, a million and quarter people. ‘The meeting 
in the vast temporary building erected for the occasion, and 
described last week, numbered almost twenty thousand, not 
gathering fortuitously, like an open-air meeting, but admitted 
as partisans of the cause, the intention being to make a display 
of unanimous resolution. This purpose was equally main- 
tained in the selection of speakers, their limitation toa single 
topic from one common point of view, and the framing of a 
series of propositions which were circulated in print before- 
hand, and which were passed en masse by acclamation. Two 
votes only were taken, each moved, seconded, and supported by 
six or seven speakers. The first was to adopt a declaration 
of sentiments and assertions of opinion, set forth in many 
clauses; the second was to express sympathy with fellow- 
Unionists in other provinces of Ireland, pledging Ulster to 
support them, and appointing an Ulster deputation to attend 
a convention in Dublin. It was not a deliberative conference ; 
there was no attempt to convince by argumentative discus- 
sion; it was an assembly of men supposed to have made up 
their own minds, to be thoroughly persuaded and determined, 
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** There are many suby cls on which you differ. I see before me stubborn Tory and sturdy Radical standing side by sic. You have fought bef re, you may Sight again, in political struggles; but on this one to 
burning, vital question you are all united. You are fighting for home, for liberty, for everything that makes life coar to you, that makes life worth having lou ave indebted for the rights that you now enjoy | At 
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to the determination of your fathers. You are resolved to hand them down unweakened and undiminished to your sons. Men of the North, once more 1 say, we will not have Home Rule.’’—Tue Doge or 
Auercoxn at THR Utsten Convention, Jung 17, 1892. 
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meeting now to speak ont with a multitudinous voice of 
agreement. The effect, as a mere spectacle of combined 
human action, is rather interesting to the dispassionate 
observer. What may be the value of such a demonstration in 
the judgment of politicians outside the Ulster atmosphere, 
considering the whole question of Irish Home Rule in every 
aspect, we are not here concerned to inquire. 

When the clock struck at noon, all having taken their 
seats, the Duke of Abercorn was invited to preside. His 
Grace the Right Hon. James Hamilton, second Duke, is fifty- 
three years of age, and succeeded his father, sometime 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, in With him sat the 
Marquis of Londonderry, K.G., a late Lord Lieutenant, aged 
forty, the Earl of Enniskillen, the Earl of Erne, two other 
earls, the Lord Mayor of Belfast (Mr. Daniel Dixon), and 
several hundred other gentlemen, landowners, merchants, 
bankers, mannfacturers, s :ipowners, clergymen of the Episco- 
prlian and of the Presbyterian Churches, lawyers, doctors, pro- 
fessors, tradesmen, artisans, and farmers. The Most Rev. R. Bent 
Knox, D.D., Archbishop of Armagh, Primate “ of ail Ireland” 
in the Disestablished Protestant Episcopalian Church, offered a 
special prayer; the Rev. Dr. Brown, ex-Moderator of the 
Presbyterian Church General Assembly, read a portion of 
Scripture ; and the whole meeting. led by a male choir, sang 
two verses of a metrical psalm. A hundred telegrams were 
handed in from various places in the United Kingdom, and 
Canada and the United States of America, 
their sympathy with the The 
delivered his opening speech, ending 
the North, say, 
We Home Rale.” Of course, there was 
tremendous cheering. Sir William Ewart, a baronet, 
head of a great firm of merchants and linen manufacturers 
at Belfast, moved the first resolution, which was seconded 
by Mr. Thomas Sinclair, another Belfast merchant, and 
supported by Lord Erne, the Rev. Dr. McCutcheon (President 
of the Methodist College), Mr. John Megaw (a tenant-farmer), 
Mr. Thomas Andrews (President of the Ulster Reform Club), 
Mr. T. Shillington (a Wesleyan), Mr. Frank Johnston (coach- 
builder), and the Rev. James Cregan (Independent minister). 
The Rev. Dr. Lynd (Presbyterian) then moved, and the Rev. 
Dr. Kane (Episcopalian, Grand Master of the Belfast 
Orange Lodge) seconded, the resolution declaring sympathy 
Unionists all over Ireland ; this was supported by 
from Mr. E. T. Herdman, a millowner; Mr. J. D. 
from county Down, a candidate for North-West 
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THE ARCHBISHOP OF ARMAGH, 
PRIMATE OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPALIAN CHURCH IN IRELAND. 


Durham ; Mr. W. J. Dolonghan. tenant-farmer ; Mr. R. Greer, 
of Londonderry ; and the Rev. Dr. Usher, Baptist minister. 
The chair was then taken by the Lord Mayor of Belfast, when, 
on the motion of Captain Sharman Crawford, seconded by the 
Mayor of Derry, a vote of thanks to the Duke of Abercorn was 
passed. The meeting closed with singing “ God Save the Queen.” 

The main resolution was : “ That we avow our fixed resolve 
to retain unchanged our present position as an integral por- 
tion of the United Kingdom, and protest in the most 
unequivocal manner against the passage of any measure that 
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would rob us of our inheritance in the Imperial Par. 
liament, under the protection of which our capital has been 
invested and our homes and rights safeguarded; that we 
record our determination to have nothing to do with a 
Parliament certain to be controlled by men responsible for 
the crime and outrage of the Land League, the dishonesty of 
the Plan of Campaign, and the cruelties of boycotting, many 
of whom have shown themselves the ready instruments of 
clerical domination ; that the attempt to set up such a Parlia- 
ment in Ireland will inevitably result in disorder, violence, 
and bloodshed such as have not been experienced in this 
century ; that we announce our resolve to take no part in the 
election or proceedings of such a Parliament, the authority 
of which, should it ever be constituted, we shall be forced 
to repudiate; that we appeal to our fellow-countrymen to 
abandon a demand which hopelessly divides Irishmen, and 
to unite with us under the Imperial Legislature in developing 
the resources and furthering the best interests of our common 
country.” 

In the Botanic Gardens. at three o'clock in the afternoon, 
open-air meetings were held around three platforms, the Lord 
Mayor of Belfast presiding on the first, the Mayor of Derry 
(Dr. J. A. MacCullagh) on the and Mr. ‘Thomas 
Johnston, a Belfast working man, on the third. Tens of 
thousands of people were assembled. Among the speakers 
were Mr. T. W. Russell, M.P., the Earl of Enniskillen, the Earl 
of Rossmore, Lord Caledon, the Dean of Connor, Lord 
Frederick Hamilton, Mr. W. Johnston, M.P., Mr. T. Lea, M.P., 
Mr. Dunbar Barton, M.P., Mr. Rentoul, M.P., Mr. Walker 
Craig, Q.C.. Mr. Ross, Q.C., the Hon. R. O'Neill, M.P., Colonel 
Waring, M.P., several magistrates and deputy lieutenants, 
ministers of religion, medical men, and college professors, also 
They passed resolutions agreeing 
The proceedings at Belfast 


second, 


tradesmen and farmers. 
with those of the Convention. 
were not attended with the least disorder or disturbance of the 
public peace. The great pavilion erected for the Convention 
is to be kept awhile for use on a future occasion if wanted. 
It has witnessed a political demonstration of extraordinary 
force, but all on one The Unionist Convention of 
Leinster, Munster, and Connaught, attended by four thousand 
delegates, was held in Dublin on Thursday, June 23. We 
record these proceedings, and furnish Illustrations of the 
Ulster meeting, without prejudice to either side of the 
controversy in the approaching electoral verdict of Parlia- 


side. 


mentary constituencies; simply as events of an interesting 
character in our times. 
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